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*DREGS AND FROTH. |i 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WRECKED IN LOVE AND LIFE. 





Man’s love is of man’s life a thin: rt; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. ies 
Brron. 


Tue name of Ernest Benny’s lodgers, the 
mother and daughter who keep a school and 
take in needlework in the Gospel Oak Road, is 
Grant. 

As the short winter day closes in dusky 
gloom, Clara Grant, to save the cost of lamp- 
light, sits near the window, shivering every now 
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and then with cold, as she reads alond from a 
ily paper, lent by the landlord’s pleasant 
little sister, an account of some public meeting 
over which Alderman Weeldon had presided. 

Her mother, seated in front of a morsel of 
fire in the pinched-in little grate, is listening, 
while she meditatively watches a small Dutch 
oven, in which a diminutive mutton chop is 
cooking. 

Clara reads: 

‘Away with all such shams and hypocrisy 
must be the earnest cry of every sincere social 
reformer. To grant any one class of the com- 
munity privileges which are denied to another 
is an act of gross tyranny and injustice, which 
it isthe duty of every lover of right and free- 
dom to unsparingly denounce.” 

Such was the peroration of the great self- 
made man’s speech, arriving at which Clara 
ceased to sad. and put aside the paper to 
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resume her needlework. Otherwise she might 
have seen the following account of another 
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meeting which took place on Clerkenwell 
Green on the following evening, when “a work- 
ing man,” named Richard Benny, denounced 
as an “aristocrat” a’ wretched little country 
doctor without a “ practice,” who, driven by 
poverty to crime, murdered his nephew to 
inherit the poor lad’s money, and was respited 
in order that important fresh evidence affecting 
his sanity might be justly considered. 

“If he had been a working man,” shrieked 
the blood-thirsty Benny, rabid for the lives of 
all men better off than himself—that is to say, 
“ aristocrats” —“ If he had been a working man 
he would have been hanged before this,” 

Alderman Weeldon had spoken to second a 
resolution, and Benny had spoken for the same 
purpose. Both speeches were received with 
tumultuous applause. Both resolutions protested 
against class privileges—the one referring to 
the peers; the otker to the condemned felon. 
Each resolution was carried by a large majo- 
rity. “ 
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Signs of the times, things of to-day. 

Clara, after a silence of some minutes’ dum- 
tion, broken only by the sounds.of her rapid 
stitching, says: . 

“He made a very good speech, mamma.” 

«T was thinking, love, and did not near-all 
you read; but he always did make a very good 
speech. He made an excellent speech at the 
wedding breakfast when he married your sister. 
You remember how it moved us. There wasn’t 
a dry eye at the table.” 

“I suppose Alice must be very proud of him.” 

«“We-ell, ye-es, I suppose so.’ He’s very 
clever—quite.a great man, you see, now, and she 
did so much towards making him what he is. 
Yes, dear, she doubtless ia very proud of nim.” 

I hope she’s happy.” 

“T hope so, too, dear, with all my heart. If 
a poor mother’s daily prayers are heard, I 
think she must be, God bless her!’ 

**T do so want to see her, if only once again.” 

“I was dreaming of her last night, Clara.” 

“I frequently dream of her.” 

After another interval of silence: 

‘Do you know, mamma, I often think if I 
had been in her place I could never have kept 
away from you all these years.” 

‘I took good care’ that she should not know 
where to find us.” 

“I know. And yet I think—I can’t help 
thinking o 

«You surely don’t doubt her love for us, 
Clara?” 

“No; not the least tiny bit, mamma; and 
yet-——” 

“I think, Clara, she Has searched for us, and 
failed to find us—I feel sure she has. It is 
better that she does not find us—better for her, 
better for us, certainly for her. If we meet 
again I snould quarrel with him again. He has 
respect for neither the living nor the dead. His 
brutal, half-disguised taunts, his coarse, jeering 
jests, were like so many daggér thrusts in my 
heart, Alice knew they were; she felt them 
as much as I did—and he knew that—but the 
coward had no mercy for me or his wife. What 
right had he to assume that there was anything 
disgraceful in the troubleswhich drove your 
poor dead father fromhishomeand country? A 
more honourable manmever breathed, everybody 
said so, before those troubles came upon him. 
He was a gentleman:always.. -Amd.\then you, 
my child, although, unhappily, you--—” 

Clara’s cheeks flush hotly,, and there isa look 
of sudden suffering: upon» her» thin, patient, 
melancholy, and bat now white.face, which 
cnecks Mrs. Grant in the, full!stream of her 
indignation. 

“T, mamma, had no claim to:his pityoor for- 
bearance; I have: no. right-ta lai Even 
if you, too, had ‘me, ase he deserted 
me—~” 


Clara’s voice, husky and:tremulons; failed: her. 





She could say no. more; but, bursting:into:tears;, 


threw herself at her mother’s\feet; and: hid her 

scarlet face in herlaps Mas: Grantbends over 

her caressingly, and, in’a soothing tone, whis- 
ers: 

“T desert you, darling? God forbid! Every 
woman who loves truly is entirely at the mercy 
of that man, be he good or bad, kind or cruel, 
who has her heart in his grasp—to cherish and 
protect, if he will, to crush and cast aside, if he 
can. To doubt is not to love, as women. love. 
Don’t mind it, darling; I couldn’t help it. It 
i through thinking of him and Alice, that’s 
all.” 

And then she adds, raising her solemn, tear- 
ful eves to heaven: 

«‘ May God be as merciful to him for his sins 
as he should have been to you for your mis- 
fortune! Don’t cry and sob so.dreadfully, my 
poor, dear child, don’t — pray, dear, pray 
don’t!” 

‘Tben Mrs. Grant, breaking. down herself as 
utterly as Clara had done, mingles her sobs and 
tears with those of her daughter. 

Presently arises a terrible sound! 

The chop is burning ! 

In an instant Clara is pushed aside, and the 
mother, dashing away her tears, plunges into 
the cooking operation, 





Chops: ara chops here—precioug luxuries! 
dainty rareties!and the coming, meal is the 
first these two poor women will have had Since 
the morning. 

They take-breakfast.very early, for if the days 
are short, early rising must lengthen-them, or 
the weekly income will be short also. 

Tears are wiped away, and calm restored. 
The scanty little white cloth is laid, the meal is 
ready.. Work is put aside.- The~-small, cheap, 
table lamp is.lit, curtains.drawn,.tea. made, 
bread and butter cut; and; being hungry, they 
sit down eagerly to eat. 

Then arises a loving dispute as to who shall 
have the chop, 

The mother declares. that her daughter must 
have it, because, being-younger, she is heartier 
and needs it most. 

Clara insists upon her mother taking it, be- 
cause, being younger, she, Clara, is stronger 
and better able to do without animal food. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree? The 
chop is at last so nearly cold that it has to be 
put before the fire again before they agree toa 
compromise and eat it between them. 

A tap at the doorannounces Ellen Benny,,who 
enters to say that her brother has come home, 
and would like to read the day’s paper, if they 
have quite done with it. 

“T’m glad he’s home,” says cheerful little 
Ellen. “It’s raining so fast, and, hark! how 
the wind is getting up.” 

“«A miserable evening,” sighs Mrs. Grant, 

*«« But you look cosy and comfortable enough, 
I’m sure. I often want Ernest to have a chop 
with his tea when he comes home, weary and 
disappointed ; there’s a good deal of that, you 
see, in an artist’s life.” 

“There’s a good deal of wearisomeness and 
disappointment in most lives, I’m afraid,” says 
Mrs. Grant, softly, with-a melancholy smile. 

“ Well, no, I shouldn’tsay that, either. What 
do you say, Clara ?” 

“TI know so little of, any life but my own,” 
says Miss Grant, with’a pensive smile. 

** Well, my experience is not particularly wide 
or deep,” laughs. Ellen; “but I must say it 
seems to me that most people .are-about as well 
treated as theydeserve tobe. My mother used 
to tell us that most of the troubles. and cares: 
people talked so:much about were of their own 
creating, and I don’t think she wassvery far | 
wrong. Even poverty is not ticularly hard» 
to bear if you meet it, bra Shakspeare 
says, ‘Poor and contentisrichjand rich enough? | 
Do yowread Shakspeare? Itseems tome that we: 
have all of us something which oughtto make us 
contented, even whemawe are not gratefuh Erny 
and IT are.not. particularly well off,; you:know ; 


but whem, we seeothers, who are qnite.as de--| face. 


orm more» deserving tham: 


serving; 
worse.off than: weaney why, Ls amast are 
stupid complaints amd laugh: at. 208 
woe-begone faces.. But thene; 
interrupting your, tea». Hows 
You must think mesthearorst. 
world. I’m sure you doe They: 
at home. Thep - please. 5 you! 
Good-bye. I shall comeupagain, perhaps, pre- 
sently—may I?” 

** You will be sure of a welcome whenever you 
come, Ellen,” says Clara, affectionately. 







«Do you remember, mamma, those lines the 
great artist, Michael Angelo, wrote ?” 
“No. Canjyou repeat them ?” 
«T think so,” replied Clara; and begins : 
“ J}] chooseth he his part who seeks to please 
The world—ilt hath he chosen his t 
Full often must he wear the mask of ease 
When grief is gnawing at his heart; 
And often in the hours of happiest feeling, 
With looks of sorrow must his face be hung; 
And ever, his own honest thoughts concealing, 
To stupid grandeur must his lyre be strung; 
Swayed by the errors of the ignorant crowd, 
His voice must still be raised where their’s are loud. 
Thus learns he, taught by many a bitter proof, 
That those whom Fortune favours she pollutes. 
I, from-the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Fear not its censure nor desire its praise ; 
But walk my path obscure in nature’s peaceful ways.’” 


“The great Florentine painter was evidently 
not only a poet, but a philosopher,” remarks 
Mrs. Grant. 

Soon after they hear the young artist and his. 
sister bursting into after of the mer- 
riest laughter. And then they hear the full, 
round, manly voice of Ernest Benny saying: 

“Hs a working man! The lazy, drunken, 
stupid fellow; I don’t believe he has done a 
single fair day’s work since he first left home to 
earn his shilling a night.on,the boards. of tne 
Lyceum Theatre. Aristocrat! Why» Ellen, 
he'll: be denouncing us as aristocrats presently. 
What a farce !” 

And again they laughed/out, so merrily, that 
the melancholy, over-worked, ill-fed, poorly-clac 
mother and daughter, shivering by their miser- 
able little fire upstairs, caught the infection. 
and, without knowing why, began to laugh also 


CHAPTER) VIII. 
A BACKWARD GLANCE. 


“Twill be here again,” he said, “ when the blossoms 


have turned to purple grapes. 
A LeGexp or THe Raine. 


Twenty years ago Squire Cochrane was living 
with his only daughter near Ipswich, in-Suffolk, 
and Dr. Grant was his medical attendant... The 
Squire was a widower, neither wealthy nor poor 
a kind-hearted, strictly honourdble,andihighly 
respectable member of. society——tallj. dignified. 
portly, and-polite: 

The doctor had a. wife, and a large:family of 
boys and girls,,.quitemumerous en » keep 

him.always cateworn, anxious, and ked. 

His: eldest:soms; a«.civil engineer, wooed anc 
won: Miss Cochrane. 

.) Miss. Cochrane, was then) singulanly like what 


her, Mis. Weeldon, was; when she 
pete iaabadt cmoct slimsfigure,an ova! 
smallfeatures, i a.clear, 
pale, olive. ion, great, reddish+brown 
wi ‘at rest; an) expression of 

; 10r. was. given by ‘upper 

lids and longdark eyelashes. She hada.coarm- 


3 ing: smiley; which 2. was very winsompand:sweet. 


the bust. of a Géaciaim Venus, 
of “pretty jittiefeet anc 


Those who knew -her--then- would find it 
difficult to recognise her in the hollow-cheeked, 
sallow-skinned, prematurely - aged, care- worn 
woman. we- have,just seen in the,Gospel Oak 


teguiany 





And Mrs, Grant adds: 

* Your cheerfil voice and your bright smile 
always cheer us, dear.” 

Washing up and putting away the tea things, 
Mrs..Grant thinks quietly over Ellen’s cheery 
philosophy of content so much that. at last she 
feels inclined tosermonize. She begins: ‘There 
is a good moral in what she says.” And when 
Clara asks, ‘‘In what who says, mamma ?” she 
replies, ‘‘ Ellen !’ and continues : 

* Poverty—unless it means homelessness and 
hunger—is, after all, but a kind of scarecrow 
evil. It only frightens the poor foolish birds 
whose pride and weakness give it unreal terrors. 
Health, peace of mind, the purest affection, and 
the holiest aspirations, may give a cottage home 
more, happiness and sweetness than can be found 


Road—a poor, friendless, deserted, poverty- 
stricken creature, overworked, weary, ill-fed, 
sickly, and weak, with sunken eyes;-full of deep, 
settled despair and melancholy. ; 

No husband could be more tenderly devoted 
to his wife than young Grant had been to her. 
He would not, as Hamlet says, have let the 
winds of Heaven visit her face too, roughly. She 
was the empress of his heart. He lived only 
for her, and: he surrounded her with everything 
that he thought would give pleasure and minis- 
ter to her perfect happiness, ; 

She, gentle, innocent, and child-like, brought 
up in seclusion, full, of, poetical and romantic 
ideas of life, responded with affection as intense 
and sincere. They were truly happy. 

Home to them was a kind of Eden, without the 





under the most palatial roof in Belgravia. It 
is often some false sentiment or artificial feeling 
that gives poverty its real sting !” 


serpent. Grant preserved it and watched over 
' it with jealous care as the temple of his worship 


the shrine of his goddess,. which: nothing. couid 
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make too costly or beautiful. It'was always to be | 
4 place of pure and innocent’ pleasures, ‘sacred 
to her; and only those whosethoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments were in harniony with it and 
their own were ever to be admitted. He lavished 
upon the house and grounds the whole of her 
dowry, and spent’ upon it afterwards sums so 
large that they impoverished his’ business and 
endangered “his prospects: He rejected with 
proud scorn and disgust, as coarse, vulgar, 
and degrading, the mere idea of ‘his beautiful, 
delicately-nurtuted poem of a wife sharing such 
anxious toils and corroding cares as a‘ man is 
prepared to encounter in the fierce struggles 
of life’s battle. He never mentioned business 
in her heating, and he resolved that, whatever 
fortune awaited him, so long as he had'strength 
to raise the shield, all’ should be peace, happi- 
ness, and unsuspecting security with his ‘darling 
wife at home. 

It was a kind of fool’s paradise that his love 
would place her in; but it was paradise. There 
was a manly, bravé, proudly chivalrous spirit in 
his love; but it was a false, artificial spirit, 
dangerous alike to the character and happiness 
of woman and man. 

Nothing welds together and unites man and 
wife in sympathy und confidence so perfectly as 
does the complete assurance that, ‘come sorrow, 
misfortune, and anxious care, or happiness‘and 
blest security,‘all the one feels’ the other will 
share. A true wife, who knows not the'grief as 
well as the gladness-of her husband’s lot, feels 
that she is not justly appreciated, that she has 
been cruelly deprived of the dearest, proudest 
privilege of her wifehood. She is no longer 
either contented. or unsuspicious. 

Mr. Grant’s domestic extravagances soon be- 
gan to generate money difficulties. He met them 
with all the vigour and light-hearted confidence 
of hopefulness and youth. He stood high in 
the esteem of those projectors’ and: commercial 
men who had most’ influence‘over his business, 
and he was a thorough master of his profession. 
Inspired and strengthened by the ‘love of ‘such 
a wife and home as he’ had, he felt equal to the 
slaying of giants ; and these were but pigmies. 
Sueh paltry enemies were: bound ‘to. go: down 
directly his lance was couched ‘for:their destruc- 
tion. 

But chance and circumstances‘ordained it 
otherwise; they were pigmies, at first, but they 
grew with strange rapidity. 

The friends he relied upon:to meet them 
looked severe, or were careless and indifferent. 

Some could not believe in the importance of 
such difliculties—they were so very small when 
thought of in connection with the’standard of 
his domestic expenditure; others were’ indig- 
nant at the reckless imprudenceof ‘the man 
whose great’ social’ pretensions) had ‘so: little 
foundation. They hinted the hazsh:and bitter 
things they hésitated to’ say,'and he,. with: in- 
dignation and wounded pride, rejected both 
their advice and their tardily: proffered assist- 
ance, 

He could not believe that his old:friends. were 
false, only that they did ‘not. understand ‘him; 
yet he was terribly disappointed. 











But not dismayed.’ He laughed at their 
ominously grave looks, and: metaphorically 
snapped his fingers‘at their solemn words of | 
advice. He would do without them. It only | 
meant his making a rather stronger effort, 
somewhat! more prolonged; and "he was quite 
equal to that. 

_So he went home, and he, and his -wife, and 
his many friends were as happy and merry as 
before. Like children playing at the edge of a 
precipice. 

Scarcely two years later,,and a few: weeks 
after the birth of'Clara, her second .child; Mrs. 
Grant was rudely awakened from her calm, sweet 
dream of contented love and happiness. 

Her husband absconded)! 

While she supposed his absence was one:of a 
few months, rendered necessary” by business‘on 
the Continent,’ he ‘had fied to eseape imprison- 
ment for debt. 





Hopeful to the last, although hedeparted full | 
of -heartfelt grief'and misery, he was yet half, 
consoled by the firmness of his belief in speedily | 


returning. He felt sure of obtaining engage- 
ments in Canada or Australia ; and, without nis 
heavy domestic expenses,.and with hard work 
and severe self-denial, he also felt that he would 
rapidly accumulate money. 

Everybody who knew him said he was a 
ruined man. He, buoyant and hopeful, only 
regarded himself as a promising beginner in a 
new field of labour. 

His wife never saw or heard of him again. 
She went home to her father, who spoke of her 
husband’s conduct with such fierce anger and 
bitterness that she threatened to throw herself 
friendless and unprotected on the world rather 
than accept the shelter of a roof where the man 
she loved: was named so disgracefully' and in- 
sultingly. ‘ 

This frightened the father and silenced him. 

But the old doctor, his wife, and the brothers 
and sisters, were as loud ‘in denouncing her 
husband as his father-in-law had been, only they 
also denounced her, and even more unsparingly. 
It was she, they said, who had plunged him into 
such mad extravagance ; it was to gratify her 
love of pleasure, luxury, and display, that their 
unfortunate son had so rashly pulled down ruin 
on his head. 

They spoke of her thus harshly even in her 
father’s presence, and tne result was a terribie 
quarrel, which at once*put ah end to ‘the close 
friendship which had so long united the two 
families. 

Soon after the Grants quitted the neighbour- 
hood, and went off to reside somewhere in the 
north. 

Not long after Squire Cochrane died suddenly, 
and'then fresh misfortunes fell upon this poor 
young wife, whom a father’s and a husband’s 
loving tenderness had conspired to cast naked 
and defenceless amidst the thorns and briers of 
friendlessness and poverty. 

For some years previous to the squire’s death, 
at the instigation of a wily, unscrupulous friend 
in London, he had speculated largely in certain 
mining and other speculations, anxious, as it 
seemed, to increase his means of providing for 
the future of his daughter and her two children. 
The result was so disastrous that within a few 
months after his death that daughter was com- 
pelied to abandon the roomy old mansion of ner 
family and seek another home. 

A melancholy, never-to-be-forgotten day was 
that on which Mrs; Grant departed, with her 
twowondering and perplexed girls! The servants 
had been dismissed, strangers had taken posses- 
sion of the premises, bills announcing a furniture 
sale were plasteredon the lodge gates. The 
floors were carpetless, the walls bare, the 
windows curtainless; dust was thick everywhere, 
andthe corridors and chambers were littered 
with straw, waste paper, and rough packing 
cases, The library was despoiled of its books, 
the picture gallery of its paintings; a rude rough 
mob: of porters and workmen in heavy, hob- 
nailed boots were clattering up and down the 
broad oaken staircases; and heaping the furni- 
ture together in separate lots. 

How heart-broken, utterly lonely and desolate 
she felt, it is not easy to conceive, as she passed 
for the last time down into the dear old familiar 
hall, and so on to the lawnand throug the pian- 
tation’out to the gates where the omnibus was 
waiting to take them through Ipswich to the 
railway station. Everything was familiar, and 
yet so strange. 

It was late in a cold and dismally wet Novem- 
bervevening when: she arrived in’ London, and, 
taking her children one in either hand, mingied 
with the crowd of out-coming passengers, and 
got intoa cab at the railway station in Shore- 
ditch. Her thoughts went back to the quiet 
country lanein which her father’s nouse stood. 
What a change! Thestreets were crowded with 
vehicles and foot passengers. There were 
singing, laughing, swearing; the pitiful cries/of 
beggars, the idiotic noises of) drunkards, thé 
melancholy drawling of street bailad-singers, 
the harsh, loud shouts of rival costermongers; 
and the ceaseless roar and rattle of passing 
vehicles. The gas lamps were alight, the gin- 
palaces and publichouses were lit'up brilliantly, 
and flaring, flickering, evil-smelling oil and 
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naphtha lamps were burning ina long row of 
temporary stalls before the busy shops. 

“IT don’t like London, mamma,” gaid little 
Clara, looking out of the cab window. 

“TI thought it was such a fine, handsome 
place,” echoed Alice, with a sigh of intense dis- 
appointment. ‘ 

Mrs. Grant had laid out her plans for the 
future very carefully. The education of her 
two girls was to be continued in London, where 
she was to settle down in furnisned lodgings, 
taken in some highly select and respectable 
neighbourhood where she would be able to pro- 
cure pupils to educate with them. 

Settled in London, ber first care was to let 
some of her friends in Ipswich know where she 
would be found, lest her dear husband should 
return and be unable to find her. 

“Tf your father is alive,”’ said she, sadly, to 
her daughters, “ he will be sure to come back to 
us. If he never does, he is dead. You may be 
sure of that.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


FACT AND _ FICTION. 
I see the future stretch 
k and barren as a rainy sea. 
ALEXANDER Smirtt. 


All 


- Tue swift needles of Mrs. Grant and her 
daugater Clara blend their unceasing, monoto- 
nous stitch, stitch, stitch, with the ascending 
murmurs of Ernest Benny’s voice as he reads 
aloud to his sister in the room below. 

They are both sileat and thoughtful. 

The daughter’s thougats go shrinkingly back- 
ward, sadly and painfully. The mother’s run 
gladly from the dreary present and the hopeless 
future, eagerly escaping from the wearisome- 
ness of incessant mechanical labour and the 
care and‘anxieties of her poverty, to contemplate 
pictures of her happier past. 

Mrs. Grant’s youthful days were bright with 
hopes and joys, crowded with pleasures and 
enjoyments. Her daughter’s are hopeless and 
joyless, for upon her pure and innocent life 
there fell in the spring-tide of its promise a 
cruel blight; its blossoms were dead and 
withered ere they were fully opened. 

The mother’s pleasant fancies conjure back to 
life her dead and loving father, and the old- 
fashioned Suffolk mansion amidst its tall elm 
trees. She seems to remember every room and 
every window, with the scene each looked upon, 
and every piece of furniture. The old servants 
smile deferentially as she addresses them; how 
well sne can recall their fates! Old friends, 
companions, and acquaintances come back to 
greet her. She has again her horse, her dog, 
her carriage, her singing birds, her flowers. 
The villagers who share her generous father’s 
bounty doff their old weather-beaten hats, or 
drop. her lowly curtsies of reverence and 
respect, as she passes. She rambles at will 
out into the fields and woodlands, or rides away 
along the sun and shadow-dappled roads and 
lanes. She recalls the shops she dealt at in 
Ipswich, drives down the High Street past the old 
“ White Horse” of Pickwickian fame, and visits 
the quaint old timber-built house in the Butter 
Market. She steals out with rapidly beating 
heart and eager steps to meet her first and only 
lover. With heart aglow with happiness and 
love she glances snyly up into his manly,  hand- 
some face, presses closer to his side, listens with 
all her ears to his honey-sweet voice, recalling 
with a pitiful touch of sorrow tender words and 
loving leoks, too soon lost to her for ever: 
Shrinking from the pursuit of succeeding 
images, she goes back yet farther, and sees 
herself a delicate, little, wondering, sickly child, 
seated at her gentle motner’s knee by the fireside, 
tracing pictures in the burning coals, And then 
she is herself a mother, and Alice is the child 
that takes her place by that same fireside in 
that’ familiar old parlour, and she is listening 
with a full heart to her innocent prattle and 
happily laughing at her funny little ways: How 
vividly the fancies come and go! how real they 
seem ! 

But in the daughter’s day-dream of the past 
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the images are dim and blurred, like pictures 
seen through tears; all but one,and that it is pain 
and anguish to look upon. But it must be, 
will be, looked upon, although in the 
silent agony of her heart she tries to 
thrust the haunting figure from her, crying: 
“Oh, cruel! cruel!’ asking, ‘“ Will he never 
come to me again? ‘Will he ever come again ?” 

Poor girl! still so young, so beautiful, yet 
desolate, ruined and abandoned ! 

The mother sighs: “ How I should like to see 
the dear old place once more before I die!” 

“You mean the old place in Suffolk, 
mamma,” says Clara. 

* Yes, dear, you’ll remember it well enough.” 

“ On, quite well—a pleasant old brown-brick 
mansion behind a thick plantation, with great, 
tall trees all round about it. Butto me it seems 
more like a dream than anything I have ever 
really seen.” 

“1 was just recalling it. To me it is far more 
real than the room we sit in, for that, compared 
with it, seems strangeand dreamlike. It is a 
change so hard to credit. After thinking of the 
past, just now I felt fora moment bewildered. 
Strange as it may seem, I actually found it 
difficult to persuade myself that the fancied was 
not real and the real fancied.” 

Clara nods and says: 

**T understand.” 

And presently she asks : 

**Do you remember poor old Lion ?” 

“ Your grandfather’s favourite. Yes, I see 
him now, winking and blinking in the sunlight, 
his great, black, glossy head resting upon his 
outstretched legs, and nis fond, brown, watchful 
eyes fixed upon us.” 

“ His big tail wagging in grateful response to 
every glance we gave him.” 

“Yes, yes, and the pony—your pony; you 
remember Gipsy ?” 

“ Of course, of course. How delighted he was 
when we gave him an apple!” 

“And the rustic seat under the great old 
walnut tree ?” 

«« Where we used to sit in the sunshine amidst 
the perfumes of the flower beds, to read and talk 
and sing, or play our games at chess ? Oh! yes, 
oh! yes. Ah! what nice books we had then ; we 
have no books now.” 

«And if we had, there is no time for reading 
them,” Clara shakes her head and sighs. 

“Slavery, slavery, my dear, ’tis nothing else,” 
says Mrs. Grant, slowly, shaking her head. 

Then they again relapse into thoughtful 
silence. 

How strange coincidences often are ! 

Just as they were thinking of the books they 
had known, and recalling totheir minds favourite 
passages which they used to read aloud, there 
was a knock at the door, and Ellen Benny made 
_ cheerful appearance, saying, with a merry 
augn: 

“I said I should, you know, and so I’ve come, 
but not to stop. I’ve come to fetch you both 
down. There’s asplendid fire, and the little room 
is as warm as toast.” 

«Impossible !” exclaimed Mrs. Grant, looking 
at her own pinched-in grate with its tiny bit 
of burning coal. ‘This work must be finished 
to-night and taken in the first thing to- 
morrow.” 

“I know all about it, Mrs. Grant,” replied 
Ellen, “‘ but we shan’t hinder needle and thread. 
Not a tiny little wee bit! Only Erny’s just 
beginning a new novel, and I’d heard you say 
how fond you were of fiction, and how little 
time you had for reading; and it’s such a nice 
one that I thought we ought not to keep the 
enjoyment of it all to ourselves. It struck us 
that you could work and listen at the same time 
—to say nothing of saving coal and lamp-light. 
So I’ve come to fetch you both down, and con- 
sequently down you must both come. Now, up 
you get, Clara; down you go, Mrs. Grant! I'll 
rake out the fire—there, that’s done; and now, 
as you can’t stop up here in the bitter cold, 
without a fire, there’s the door — quick 
march !”” 

Suiting the action to the word the active, 
cheery little creature had caught up the poker, 
and with a rattle had vigorously swept out the 





fuel from the grate. Then she opened the door 
for her laughing lodgers to pass through and 
—puff! out went their lamp. She had her 


way. 

The book was by a popular modern novelist, 
and, re-commencing it, the young artist read 
with considerable elocutionary power and dra- 
matic effect. Pathos, passion, and humour, 
with some intensely sensational scenes and inci- 
dents, combined to absorb the attention* of his 
excited and eager listeners. 

It was delightful. They forgot their own 
cares, sorrows, and anxieties in watching the 
changeful phases of this mimic life; and could 
the author have peeped in upon the scene, he 
might well have been supremely proud and 
gratified by so striking an illustration of his 
power. 

It was growing late when a knock came to the 
door of No. 4, Gospel Oak Road. 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed Ellen, impatiently ; 
< just when it’s so interesting. Whoever can it 

e and : 

“Tl see,” said Ernest, going to the street 

door. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PAINFUL DISCOVEBY. 
Fools make a mock at sin.—Prov. xiv. 10. 


Tux artist returned with a vulgar, conceited- 
looking, shabby young man, dripping with 
wet. e had come through the rain from an 
engraver, who wanted a drawing made upon a 
wood-block which he had brought with him in 
great haste. 

This young man eyed Mrs. and especially 
Miss Grant so rudely that Ellen flushed with 
anger, and would not look at him. He seemed 
to recognize them, and grinned when they 
looked at him. They were all glad when he 
hurried away. 

Benny went to see him out, and, while put- 
ting up his umbrella on the door-step, the fellow 
said : 

“Do they lodge with you—them Grants ?” 

“Yes. I thought you seemed to know 
them.” 

«Been with you long ?” 

“A few weeks.” 

“Ah! Have they got the baby now ?” 

“Baby !—no !” laughed Ernest. ‘‘ One has 
been a widow for years, and the other’s un- 
married.” 

“Thoughtshe was. Ha! ha! ha!” 

** What do you mean ?” 

The man grinned and winked, and then, 
putting his big hand on his arm, said, with leer- 
ing significance : 

* You just ask her after her baby—that’s all! 
You’ll soon guess what I mean then—ha! ha! ha! 
Thought I should find them out again, some 
day. Good night !” 

Ernest looked after him as he went away 
through the rain and darkness for some minutes, 
puzzled and troubled. He went back, with 
knitted brows, to the cozy fireside, under a 
terrible sense of doubt and discomfort, and was 
in no humour to resume the reading; said it 
was very late; that he was tired; appeared to 
have suddenly grown cold and restrained. 

Ellen uttered a long-drawn “ On-h-h !”’ of 
disappointment, and, looking at him inquiringly, 
asked : 

«Why, what’s the matter with you, all at 
once? LIamsorry. You might read us a little 
more. We’re so interested, and it isn’t so very 
late.” 

“ Excuse me,” says Benny, stiffly. 

Ellen noticed that he would not even look at 
Miss or Mrs. Grant. 

« Are you tired ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said he, shortly, ‘‘ and it’s very late.” 

Mrs. and Miss Grant finished their work that 
night in their own room, and without a fire. 

“It’s the worst of letting lodgings,” said 
Ernest to himself when he had got into bed, 
“that you never know who you may. have 
under your roof. That’s what father always 
said.” 





On the following morning, when the brother 
and sister were at breakfast, Ernest, looking at 
her very solemnly and sadly, said-: 


“What kind of a girl should you say Clara 


Grant was, Ellen ?” 

« The prettiest and nicest girl I ever met— 
only I wish she was a little more cheerful.” 

“Yes, she is always sad; so is the mother. 
They are not a cheerful pair, but they always 
seem respectable; don’t they ?” 

“RespgecTaBLEe!’ Ellen opened her eyes as 
she replied, emphatically : ‘‘ Respectable! why, 
of course they—szEem ! why, of course they are.” 
And then, indignantly: ‘‘ Who has dared to say 
they are not?” 

«Let me see,” continued Ernest, in the same, 
dreamy, thoughtful, half-perplexed way, without 
heeding her expression of feeling; “they gave 
us 2 reference Mrs.—Mrs.—what was her 
name ?” 


lies : 
4 “Mrs. Gibson, 5, Acre Green, Peckham.” 
Ernest takes out his sketch-book and notes 
down the name and address. Then he asks: 
** What did she say ?” 
“Said they had been unfortunate, but were 


strictly respectable, and came of a highly . 


genteel family in Suffolk. What does all this 
mean ?” 

«T’ll tell you when I come back, my dear, 
after taking home the drawing.” 

The name of the young man who brought the 
block was Green. Benny sought an interview, 
and asked him to tell himall he knew about the 
Grants. 

«« Ah!” said he, smacking his lips; “‘ ain’t she 
scrumptious? I was sweet on her myself. 
Well, all I know is this. Before I came here I 
was in a gentleman’s family, and opposite our 
house was another tip-top lodging-house; they 
had the drawing-room floor.. She was younger 
and prettier then than she is now—ever so much; 
she was, I may say, gay, light-hearted, innocent- 
looking; always laughing and singing. I used 
to hear herin the-summer evenings, when they 
left the windows open. The captain—our lodger 
—was awful sweet on her, too. He used to look 
right into their rooms, and see them reading, or 
having a game of chess, or playing and singing 
together. Her voice, he said, used to come 
across the street like a peal of silver bells. They 
must have been well off then, though. A lady, 
who was her sister—a real lady in a carriage— 
used to come and see her. Sie always called 
the old one mamma.” 

«“ But what of the——” 

“ Wait awhile; I’m coming to that,” said the 
fellow, chuckling. “The young captain set 
me to watch her, and—well, he was a fascinat- 
ing, handsome young fellow; a regular devil 
amongst women—and, at last, he got hold of 
her; persuaded her that he was going to marry 
her, and then—ha! ha! ha !” 

«“‘T know, I know!” broke in Ernest, with an 
expression of anger and disgust. “ It’s the same 
old miserablestory of a woman’s faith and love 
anda sensual man’s heartless selfishness. What 
became of him ?” 

The man stared at him before he replied : 

“Oh! he’s married and in India, he is.” 

*« Will you give me his name?” 

“ Well, no, tnank’ee, I don’t think I will. He 
was a generous young fellow; always treated 
me well, and she never knew who he really 
was. *T'wouldn’t be fair. What’s the good ? 
Besides, it’s so long ago, now; and his name 
would be of no use to her, even if he’s come 
back to England, as I don’t think he has.” 

“He was a villain !” said Benny, hotly. 

“ Notatall. He wasas affable a gentleman 
as you'll find between here and St. Paul’s. 
Everybody liked him ; the women adored him. 
Merry and as light-hearted as a bird, he was. 
Lor! what rummy things he used to say about 
the women ! 

After a second or two Ernest said : 

. * Perhaps, after all, hedid marry her.” 

Green laughed with great heartiness at this 
wildidea. He said: 

“ Why, don’t I tell you he’s married to some- 
body else—somebody with lots of money; and 


Ellen looks at him wonderingly, as she re- 
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would she be Miss Grant instead of Mrs. Some- 
body, if he’d married her? Well! you are 
green !” 

The man laughed heartily again. 

“True, Iwas speaking without thought,” said 
Ernest, moodily and despairingly, as he turned 
away. 

Green looked after him with a grin. 

“ He wants her himself. That young fool ’d 
marry her, I do believe,” said he, with a sneer. 

Benny returned to Highgate with a mind full 
of trouble and grief. 

He said to himself, over and over again, as he 
went homewards : 

“Yes, they must go. There’s no help for it. 
For Ellen’s sake I must drive them away from 
her at once My heart bleeds for her. Poor 
girl! poor girl!’ 

A fortnight afterwards, in the little front 
window of No. 4, Gospel Oak Road, appeared 
a placard, on which was written, in bold, 
black letters : 


“Two Rooms To pz Let, UNFURNISHED. 
“ AppLy Wiruin.” 


The young artist and his sister stood, sad 
and dispirited, looking from the window as the 
Grants went mournfully away, all their humble 
belongings packed in one corner of a green- 
grocer’s van. The emotions of both were deeply 
stirred. 

“I never did anything in all my life that 
gave me such pain,” said he. 

Ellen nodded her head with tearful eyes. 

“It seems dreadfully cruel; don’t it, Erny ?” 
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He nodded also. 

“It kept me awake last night with crying. 
xe was almost light before I fell asleep,” said 
she. 

“I couldn’t sleep myself for thinking of 
them,” said he. 

** Shall I fetch them back ?” she cried, eagerly. 
‘I’m sure they'll come!” 

“No!” said he, sternly. 

“They will never know why we sent them 
away,” saidshe. “I’m glad of that.” 

“TI hope not,” said the artist, earnestly. 
“They have enough to bear, poor creatures, 
without that.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE moment anything assumes the shape of 
a duty, some persons feel themselves incapable 
of discharging it. 

A man with knowledge, but without energy, 
is a house furnished, but not inhabited; a man 
with energy, but no knowledge, a house dwelt 
in, but unfurnished, 


Buiockugraps read a book, and do not under- 
stand it; mediocre minds think that they under- 
stand it perfectly ; great minds do not altorether 
understand it; they find obscure that which is 
obscure, as they find clear that which is clear. 
Those ingenious persons who are too clever by 
half try to find obscure that which is not so, and 
pretend not to understand what is exceedingly 
intelligible —La Bruysrs. 
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BRAVE LOVE. 


He’d nothing but his violin, 
I’d nothing but my song, 

But we were wed when skies were blue 
And summer days were long ; 

And when we rested by the hedge, 
The robins came and told 

How they had dared to woo and win 
When early spring was cold. 

We sometimes supped on dew-berries, 
Or slept among the hay, 

But oft the farmers’ wives at eve 
Came out to hear us play 

The rare old tunes, the dear old tunes. 
We could not starve for long 

While my man had his violin, 
And I my sweet love song. 

The world has aye gone well with us, 
Old man, since we were one ; 

Our homeless wandering down the lanes, 
It long ago was done; 

But those who wait for gold or gear, 
For houses and for kine, 

Till youth’s sweet spring grows brown and 

sere, 

And love and beauty tine, 

Will never know the joy of hearts 
That met without a fear, 

When you had but your violin, 
And Ia song, my dear. 


| Tue most manifestsign of wisdom igcontinued 
| cheerfulness. 
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THE HIDDEN SPRING, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
HAPPY GREETINGS 


BravtTirutty the next mornings broke on 
Alpinglen. The cool hues of meadow daffodils 
along the hedge-side seemed to. harmonize with 
the freshness of the early dawn, Thiek,clusters 
of white violets sweetened the) aim and’ yellow 


crocuses made golden all the. way down the stony»). 


lane to the shore. There: igran invigorating 
charm about the mornings» in spring + they 
open bright amd clear: over bursting, fragrant 
make» one. cheerful: and hopeful 


Johm Ambrose; for-whose:use.a little dressing- 
room: had been 


Lodge, far too excited to. Was up with the im over 

daybreak, and softlp wbietjingy te Daphne to wien 
attend » sallied forth. ore. |. , Y What?” laterrapted Johitshastilg 
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News:of hits had | becoming, ony her lilac. print thank. God!” and; in’, a, lows: passionate~ 
travelled wlsidnerrtiesieee aeaatoomante Jobn,. 1gtY> whisper, he added: wavwhats 
follge were oulgewaiting «. ceemig:hourtemake |" her Sa ne: Ps 
public demonsteatiomof tiisimegisdmess'on Mrs. | 80d whiter wood flow ola . ys sir, Bry ry 
Gwylliam’s lawns eg ae opm of howe ein,» mat Rca r to. give: him. a& 

Clattering up: the rocky steps came patient Sannin pean Cite i peetinassee hy oe tere Se 
donkeys, _ with: panniers: of drift-wood: pleasurable: theme: for talks it, for that’s not the: only: black deed he’s done,. 
Johnst young dfivers with a handful | *2e-catey too-—-yes, reader! smilé, if it please as I could tell on, were, it.any.use. 


of half-pence-andiwerds of encouraging kindness, 
while he gatheredihandsfuliof cool, juicy grass 
from the» shaded wayside; and. among the 
fuchsias, forthe:poor burden+bearers, who thus 
ay -~ all the. ier-on their way. 


urning a- favourite wood-path, 
heicame a eaeael those: lovely: little» wild 
flowers which are: notto» be found’at florists’ 
shops, even in luxurious London, where:every- 
thing rich and beautiful andtrare may be had 
for the purchasing. Of these he chose a simple 
bonnie and was-pleasing himself with tneir ar- 
rangement, when he»sheard-voices—merry, plea- 
sant voices—close by, one of which he surely 
recognized as that of his: old: messmate, Dick 
Sandford of ‘‘ The Swift Witch ofithe Seas’’ ! 

Could “it be possible? He listened again: 
Yes; he was not mistaken. The honest laugh 
was too well remembered; and, emerging from 
the little wood-path, he came face to face with 
the smuggler and an. extremely pretty, happy- 
looking gipsy girl. 

The recognition, on both sides, was one of 
genuine pleasure. 

“ Why, Dick !” exclaimed John. ‘Dick 
Sandford, how glad Iam to see you!” And-ne 
held out his hand and shook that of the rough, 
but open-hearted, fellow with hearty gladness. 
«How strange we should meet here again !” 

“Ay, ay, sir; an’ ye may well say that! 
Whatever did become of you and poor Master 
Frank on that ’ere Mexican board, we couldn’t 
make out; but we was all precious down about 
it, an’ waited an’ looked out for'ye day an’ night, 
for ever so long, I can tell ye. And where’s 
Master. Frank ?” 

**We shall see him, I hope, very soon. He 
has promised, if all is well, to be here next 
month.” 

«Hurrah! We wanted him bad for one of our 
fellows, who had a run for it and fell down some 
cavern steps an’ hurted hisself dangerous; but 
he’s all right now.” 

“That’s good; now tell me about yourself, 
Dick, and the rest.” 

“Well, you see, we was bound for Peewell 
Bay this spring. There’s a lot o’ safe hiding- 
places among they caves there; but having dirty 
weather most through the winter, and none o’ 
they steam funnels, you know, as we don’t 
*zactly care to meet mid-sea, why, we didn’t get 
in till the morn before yesterday, when I started 
off at once on a bit. of a cruise to this cove. I’d 
promised it, you see,” with a look of honest 
affection atthe girl beside him; “so I just 


hastily fitted’ up-at Syringa |; 





stowed in my work—you know my old craft— 
painting a mname-board, and a few SE-LECT 
goods,” witha knowing wink, ‘‘ an’ off I sailed; 
ail weil, till a heavy sea struck her justnigh: 
Linden, and she heeled right over, turning-every-: 

om which I. hear made: satin cmt} 
of ve wreek:; an? a _ pretty swim I 

However; sir, it’s here I nue aalityan bon 
Chaehihtaneeenediniiachars b that site upaloft’! 
It’s maimgiad:I am to ig gee Na 
an’ tointroduece: my: wite, Dick Sandford !” 
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to see this day!” ' 
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was? noty.the» only: domestic pet at | hurriedly, ‘ifr ‘3 to, be done., We- 
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look at and v were the: 


thenew flower-veds 
ments, Helen: told her lover the story of: the-| 
et and all that had befallen herself daring. Pamgiens.. 
seen ended. 


With a throb of passionate joy, holding her} 


tightly against his faithful breasts: 


with generous commiseration,. ofthe: hapless:| 


James Wilmot. 


“T understand. it all-nows my dating! Une 


man! it-was that, then, which made 
attempt my lifé; his is» punishment indeed: >, 
had not guessed ‘this, being necessarily so much 
at Rowanoak, while he had daily opportunities 
of seeing you. I—I do not wonder now at his 
feelings, poor wretch! I used tothink‘no one 
had any clue to my. fate, and, that,.after he had 


knocked me over the rock, he would ignore it, ‘|i 


and help the general impression that I had 
slipped over and beem drowned.” 

“Ah! it was so, dearest! and so would have 
remained but for, the. providential.discovery of 
the hidden spring in the locket,; which poor old 
Ruth Giles brought to me,!”’ 

The village clocks were chiming, eleven when 
the party found themselves, om the beach; 

A sweet, full west wind .was‘ blewing along 
from the sea ;, but not rudely, only just enough 
to freshen the colour on their faces, and shake 
the scent out of the April blossoms on their 
walk. 

The sensation_caused_by.their arrival it would 
be difficult to describe. There was a sudden 
general suspension of chatter and, work,, some 
two or three dozen caps upraised,, and, in utter 
silence, all eyes fixed upon the handsome, sun- 
bronzed face of John Ambrose, as, frankly and 
gladly, he advanced among them. 

Then the old rocks-rang with a loud, sudden 
burst of cheers, such cheers as only British’ sea- 
men can give, and John, hat in hand, thanked 
them all, in a voice half choked with emotion. 

Presently his eye fell om the rosy. face of Jem 
Hardy, and, beckoning him.over,. he.slipped a 
crown-piece ketween his little brown fingers. 

“Glad I am of this heart-cheering 
among you, my friends.!’’ he said, im: tones to 
arrest attention. ‘‘Glad to. meet so many 





familiar faces again in this dear old spot! and 


that followedw 
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tie chivalric John Ambrose: 


Fourhours later 
‘was entering the Court at Brendon. But the 
great case of the sessions had been disposed of 5 
the verdict was one of “ wilful murder” against 
James Wilmot, and sentence of death had been. 
passed upon him by the judge) 

John burst in. ; 

«Tam John Ambrose, my lord!’ he exclaimed;: 
breathlessly. ‘1 am the man with whom he 
quarrelled on Linden Isle-and struck, accident- 
ally, over the rock!” 

These startling words caused a great sensa- 
tion in court; profound silence, anda general 
pressing forward: to. look at him; but John 
seareely stopped : 

“I'm alive, well, strong—oh ! my lord, it’s. 
not mercy, it’s only justice laskforhim. His 
blow was impulsive, not: deliberate; he did not 
go on the island after me; I seem: to have: 
gone there after him, We'd both sought the 
same object in life, and, when his- happier 
rival unexpectedly appeared on that solitary 
spot before him, madness took possession of his: 
senses. He didnot, know: what. he was.about- 
Oh! my lord; he must not die, for a.crime he 
has not committed!” 

So rapidly had John spoken that the jury, 
and even the judge himself, seemed; for. the 
moment almost out of breath, trough the ve- 
hement torrent of his words. 

«If this is a positive: fact; said his lordship, 
gravely,“ it alters,.of course, the whole aspect 
of the case... Have you been sworn? Is tnere 
any credible: witness who can prove your iden- 
tity ?” 

«Yes, my lord, there is!” exclaimed a elear 
voice thati rang through’ the Court; “I’can do 

so! p? 
And, to the: surprise of every:one, a lawyer, 





thankful, more than I have words to express, to 
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the same firm with which John himself was con- 
nected—came forward. ‘ 
«I can do.so, wy lord! I was looking at him 
like one spell-bound; dumb from amazement, 
for I could not believe my own eyes. But this 
is John Ambrose, of Rowanoak, as sureas I am 
—who; Ambrose?” turning! suddenly towards 


him. 

«‘ Albert’ Macdonald, of the firm of Truman, 
Macdonald, and Ambrose; solicitors, 23; Aster 
Street, Brendon?” replied John, his eyes spark- 
ling with a sort of dewy listre as he spoke. 

The judge, now thoroughly convinced: that 
the man before him. was no other than the veri- 
table John Ambrose, supposed, and by circum- 
stantial evidence proved to have been murdered 
by James Wilmot, here turned towards the jury 
for their verdict. It was unanimous. There 
was not the shadow of a doubt. This was John 
Ambrose, in propria persons: 

The prisoner was re-called. 

At--sight -of his- victim—or his victim’s 
ghost—standing there, actually, before him, he 
turned ghastly pale, staggered, and, had he not 
been supported, ‘would have fallen on: the floor. 
Who—what was this spectre: this apparition 


| of the dead? 


The judge’s short, impressive address scarcely 
reached his understanding at first, but, at length, 
it dawned upon his brain that his sentence was 
commuted to five years’ penal‘ servitude, and 
he was led back, half fainting, from the.court. 

The scene that followed was one of intense 
excitement, John being’ nearly cheered by the 
people assembled within the walls. He would 
have been so, certainly, had the rules permitted 
such demonstration. As it was, he had great 
difficulty in pressing his.way out. 

At the door, his ‘hand was. suddenly grasped, 
his shoulder slapped, and his name pronounced 
in a voice that was tremulous from gladness, and, 
on turning round,.to his inexpressible’ surprise 
and delight, he beheld Frank Hills ! 

** Make haste, old boy !—quick! quiek!”’ said 
the latter, “or you’ll be carried off on the shoul- 
ders of some of these people. You know, you 
are thé hero of Brendon to-day. Come along! 
There’s uncle’s. carriage just waiting for. us, @ 
few steps on—he in it, all: impatience to greet 
you. He knows everything—has. been to Alp- 
inglen and seen all your people. Make haste, 
my dear fellow!” 

In a few minutes, John found himself in.a 
roomy, old-fashioned . chariot,’ driving. along 
pleasant lanes and country roads. with the 
whilom mate of “The. Swift Witch of the 
Seas,” and his uncle, Mr. Hills, of .Heath 
Farm. 

We. must tell Frank’s story rapidly. 

After being kidnapped by the Mexican. In- 
dians, and so parted from. John. Ambrose, he 
quickly let them know the value of their eap- 
ture in his capaeity.of doctor, by saving the 
life of their chief.. After this, he was almost 
adored, and permitted to go in search of herbs 
for his craft wherever he-chose—at first closely 
watched, but afterwards the watch was relaxed, 
as he showed no apparent desire’to leave them, 
but, on the contrary, often, after being absent 
for several hours, he would, purposely to put 
them off their guard, return, as if delighted to 
join them again. He had: not been idle, how- 
ever, in making himself acquainted with the 
geography of the country, and, having carefully 
marked his course, he one day started off, to 
return no more. 

How pleasantly that evening sped away at 
Heath Farm it is needlessto say. In the course 
of it Frank was asked and, of course, consented 
to act as “best man” on the occasion of the 
coming marriage at Alpinglen. 

Not a little pleased also was he to hear John 
Ambrose’s news of Dick Sandford, and. of the 
safe arrival in Pegwell Bay of their old ship 
herself. 

“T vote, old fellow,” he said, “that we make 
a day next week to run down there, together, 
shall we? and shake them ali by the hand 
again ?” 

*‘All right, and most willingly, too, Frank; 
— Td like to see the: whole crew at my..wed- 

ing. 





« That would hardly do, I’mafraid;’ laughed 
Frank, “ with a coastguardsmanior two’ among 
your guests, eh, my boy? But, I say, John; 
wasn’t I a good actor that evening, with my 
burnt-sienna face’and false moustaches and 
Spanish hat, and-pack of wonderful cheap’ ware’? 
You see it was necessary to adopt some dis+ 
guise, or your sudden recognition of your doctor 
would have frustrated: all my: plans for your 
escape.” 

Long after Mr. Hills had -retired) to’ rest, the 
two friends chatted on together, sauntering 
about the lawn, under the starry splendour of the 
night sky. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A WEDDING. 


May-paAy had come again. 

Delicious white lilies in bloom, honeysuckles 
pouring out nectar from their little amber 
trumpets, blue ‘wood-hyacinths ¢listening inthe 
green’turf; azaleas glowing as if they were never 
to bevsullied by a storm, and ‘butterflies dazzling 
the sitht by their' gay movetient in the sun- 
shine. 

Tender birds singing’ away! in bursts of 
heart-gladness aniong the orchard trees; bees 
humming: drowsily about the kitchen-farms, 
bouncing into the polyanthus cups, péopling’the 
pear-blossoms, buzzing’ round the lilacs, com- 
paring honeystints with the barberry-bloom, 
halting: on the°cuckoo-flowers, brushing the 
down from the auriculas; winging their way off 
to -the sweet clover fields. and’ white hawthorn 
banks—busiest little créatures ! contented; cheer- 
fal and steady at their unselfish labour all day 
long. Oh, what valuable sermons are preached 
to us by, those unostentatious, indefatigable, 
tiny thissionaries among the flowers ! 

But we cannot stay to moralise. Something 
unustal seems about to happen, surely, in 
Alpinglen to-day, for, down even to where the 
* Blue Iris” is' lazily rocking atthe water’s edge 
with an enormous bunch of her brilliant name- 
sake flowers crowning her’ prow; and up to the 
farthest arbour on the headland, the whole 
village is en féte. 

A crowd of: children, coming back from’ the 
meadows, are hurrying through the quaint old 
street} with cowslips in great sheaves, that send 
delicious sweetness in at ‘the open’ windows’as 
they: pass along. 

Every path is filled with people all wending 
their way toone point, the village church, in the 
porch of which a handsome gipsy girl is posed 
in the attitude of waiting. 

She wearsa straw bonnet with wild flowers, a 
delicate grey dress; and short searlet cloak that 
gleams like poppies in the sun. 

On her arm hangs a rustic basket, full to the 
brim of double white cherry blossoms; her 
hands. ate idly jerking open and snapping to the 
secret. spring of a certain, memorable gold 
locket that had been presented to her but the 
evening beford, and disclosed, now no longer the 
photograph of John Ambrose, but the face of a 
saucy, picturesque - looking smuggler, ‘‘ Dick 
Sandford” by name. 

Just without the churchyard gate, ankle-deep 
in white violets and moss, lounge some two or 
three knots of! big, brawny, jovial-looking 
fellows, clad in fresh blue and: white, who are 
laughing, chatting, and smoking together in all 
the freedom which belongs of right to a “life 
on the ocean wave.” Itds the crew of “The Swift 
Witch of the Seas” ! 

But who knows that, except a small, a very 
small wedding party, just now inside the church ? 

Presently a stir, like that caused by a light 
breeze in a corn-field, is perceptible among the 
throng; and a little group issues from the porch 
into the yard; then such a‘clash of bells comes 
from the church tower, and such a cheer is sent 
up outside the. gate; as make the whole air 
tremble with their deep vibration. 

Rushing across the sea to Linden Isle, and 
back again, in dreaming echoes, from the island 
to Alpinglen, goes clang after clang of those 
sweet ‘“‘ Wedding Bells,” as fast as the ringers 
can send them! 








Under the’ apple trees in the orchard at* 
Syringa Lodge, the white canvas roofs of 
sundry hospitable tents look very picturesque 
among the green and pink of their surround- 
ings. 

Yes, truly John Ambrose was right when he 
told the fisher folk, some three weeks ago, that 
such a festival: as had never been known at 
Alpinglen would shortly take place in'that little 
quiet’ village. 

The scene, with all its homely happiness, was 
simply: charming in the living sunshine, fresh- 
ness; and’ brightness of the blossoming May- 
day. 

Clusters of Ene¢lish cowslips; white’ violets, 
and cool-hued daffodils peeped here and there 
among. the glowing tropical'flowers of the 
greenhouse which decorated the bridal tent 
upon thé lawn, while on the velvet grass at its 
entrance a magnificent peacdck trailed his im- 
perial purple, green, and gold’ in majestic 
honour of the day. 

Later on there was to be-a rustic dance'and 
goodly supper for the fisher’ folk, including 
specially Tom and Jem Hardy of the “Blue 
Iris”*—perhaps also a little gipsy wife, with a 
smuggler husband, among them. At any rate, 
the villagers, without exception, were looking 
forward to the evening entertainment, when the 
newly married pair should have set off on their 
honeymoon to where, backed by hop gardens 
and cherry orchards,.are found the pleasant 
coasting towns of Kent. 

It was during the interval immediately fol- 
lowing their departure that one, who had taken ° 
a prominent part in the day’s festivities, stole 
away to the green solitude of the headland, and 
in one of the arbours sat down awhile to com- 
mume with herself alone! No, not alone! for 
a poor little mongrel dog, whom she had rescued 
from the wanton cruelty of a pack of cowards, 
had crept: after her, and now rested his nose 
upon her lap, looking up at her with eyes of 
speechless, reverential love: 

Only the cricket in the grass broke the’ abso- 
lute silence about her, for the waves’ whisper 
that halcyon day was too faint to reach her ear. 

She wore a bridesmaid’s dress, very simple 
—pale pink muslin, with delicate wild roses, a 
light wrap of Shetland wool, anda shepherdess’s 
hat trimmed with wood anemones; but there 
was sadness in her face as she stooped to caress 
the dog,.and gazed qreamily into a fragrant, 
creamy cup she had gathered from the magnolia 
tree at Syringa Lodge in passing. 

There is always an undertone of melancholy 
in excessive joy, THAT she knew; but she knew 
not, in her sisterly rejoicing at the day’s event, 
how fully a certain vague, unfulfilled wish, a 
passionate, dim yearning, had stirred within 
herself, awakening yet a deeper life than she 
had ever dreamt of, even with all her wildest 
imaginings; nor that the fair magnolia blossom 
in her hand had developed less quickly under 
the warm spring sun than an unconscious 
maiden love had ripened in her own sweet, 
innocent, human heart. 

Some word had been spoken that happy day, 
a word of no significance whatever, though, in 
answer to a question of Miss Percival at tne 
wedding breakfast; yet, at the hearing of it, her 
sensitive soul nad been crushed, like a bruised 
daisy in the hand of a child. 

« Ah, me!” she sighed, “ whatan ungrateful, 
useless life is mine—blind, discontented, repin- 
ing, just the disposition for all that is evil to 
master me! Oh, it must not ‘be! God pity 
and forgive my wayward wilfulness! I mean it 
not—and—yet—how strangely dreary I feel this 
day, when, of all days, I ought to be—yes, and 
am~happy, thankful, glad beyond measure, that 
my darling brother and friend are blest, at last! 
An! and Miss Percival’s fate’ will be quite— 
quite cloudless! On, Heaven! can I bear it ? 
I have no tender mother to go td, as Helen had, 
in her trouble ; and she was loved through all! 
I ” 

“* Miss Effie !” said a voice, in careful tones, to 
avoid startling her by a too sudden surprise. 
“T’ve just found’ these honeysuckles on the 
south wall of Mrs. Gwylliam’s garden; they are 
very sweet; and,” seating himself beside’ her, 
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‘* will you wear them, and give me your magno- 
lia bud in exchange ?” 


The sun sank in the crimson west. 

Soft mists of gold vapour fell on the wood, on 
the cliffs, on Linden Isle, and on Alpinglen. 

A light breeze sprung up, flinging long curls 
of seaweed and white spray on the island rocks. 
The bay was dimmed by evening shadows, amid 
which the fishermen’s voices sounded weird and 
far off; the lighthouse gleamed fitfully; and 
yet, through this fresh salt breeze, every now 
and then a breath from the camomile plain was 
wafted on to the arbour, whence, at last, the 
two who had lingered so long on its rustic bench, 
with the mongrel dog, the honeysuckles, and 
the magnolia bud, issued forth together to join 
the party at Syri Lodge. 

Presently it was whispered that another event 
of happy import had occurred to make that May- 
day memorable in the annals of Alpinglen, and 
that the services of the Reverend Jonathan 
Wenrose would soon be required again in his 
village church, when, to the inexpressible satis- 
faction of Mr. Hills and Mrs. Gwylliam both, 
Effie Ambrose took her place a little laterin the 
village dance as the affianced bride of Frank 
Hills, twice the preserver of her brother’s life! 


[THE END. ] 





THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 


—_—_———— 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


Apottonius or Tyana, in Cappadocia, a con- 
temporary of Christ, and famed by the heathens 
as a worker of miracles, was a follower of the 
Pythagorean philosophy in the strictest sense, 
being instructed therein by the priests of the 
temple of Esculapius at Aigos. In accordance 
with the precepts of Pythagoras, he abstained 
from animal food, and lived only on fruits and 
herbs, drank no wine, wore only such dress as 
could be prepared from vegetable productions, 
walked barefoot, and allowed his hair to grow. 
After he had formed a philosophical school of 
his own, he imposed upon himself a five years’ 
silence. During this time he visited Pamphylia 
and Cilicia, and afterwards Antioch and Ephesus. 
As his disciples refused to follow him to India, 
where he wished to become acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Brahmins, he set out alone. On 
the way a certain Damis belonging to Ninos or 
Babylon, who regarded him as a divinity, 
became his companion, and afterwards narrated 
his journey. After he had conversed at Babylon 
with the magi, he went to Taxella, where he saw 
Phraortes, King of India, who recommended him 
to the chief of the Brahmins. He returned from 
a short residence in India to Babylon, and then 
journeyed towards Ionia. Everywhere his fame 
went before him; everywhere men went forth 
in multitudes to meet him. He openly and 
strenuously rebuked the people for their sloth- 
fulness, and recommended, in accordance with 
the doctrine of Pythagoras, a community of 
goods. ‘To the Ephesians he is said to have 
predicted a pestilence and an earthquake, which 
afterwards arrived. At the grave of Achilles 
he passed a night alone, and stated that he had 
had an interview with the shade of the hero. 
At Lesbos he conversed with the priests of 
Orpheus, who, pretending to regard him as a 
magician, refused him initiation to the holy 
mysteries, but some years after granted this. 
At Athens he urged on the people sacrifice, 
prayer, and moral reformation. At last he came 
to Rome, at the time when, by command of 
Nero, all magicians were to be banished from 
tne ciiy. Though Apollonius was convinced 
that it was intended to include him in the 
number, vet this did not hinder him from 
entering Rome with eight of his companions. 
His'stay was of shortduration. Having, as was 
reported, raised a young maiden from the dead, 
he was expelled from the city. Hereupon he 
visited Spain, and went through Italy to Greece, 





and thence to Egypt, where Vespasian availed 
himself of his services and name to establish his 
authority, and consulted him as an oracle. 
Thence he travelled to Ethiopia. Wherever he 
went he claimed the power of working miracles 
and foretelling the future. After his return the 
Emperor Titus gave him a very favourable re- 
ception. 

On the accession of Domitian to the throne, 
being accused of exciting a sedition in Egypt 
in favour of Nerva, he of his own accord placed 
himself before the tribunal, and was acquitted. 
Having again travelled through Greece, he fixed 
his residence at Ephesus, and died almost a 
hundred years old. 

To the many miracles which are recorded of 


him, belongs his having known and announced- 


the murder of Domitian at the very moment 
when it was taking place. At the end of the 
third century, Hierocles, a heathen statesman, 
anda great enemy of Christianity, wrote a work 
to place Apollonius in parallel with Christ and 
the gospel history. The same thing has been 
done by Voltaire and others in modern times. 
The work of Hierocles is lost, and we know it 
only from the refutation of it by Eusebius. Out 
of scattered and fabulous reports the elder 
Philostratus composed in eight books the life of 
Apollonius. This was done at the beginning of 
the third century, and at the request of Julia, 
the wife of Septimus Severus. The work, 
though full of geographical and historical errors, 
was long employed to bring discredit on Chris- 
tianity as it marched on to empire. Baur, 
in 1832, wrote a book with the title, ‘* Apollonius 
of Tyana and Christ ; or, the Relation of Pytha- 
goreanism to Christianity.” 





CURIOUS MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS, 


Aut nations have added their quantum of 
superstition to the institution of marriage. That 
this particular event in man’s life should be 
thus favoured above the rest may be accounted 
for by its immense importance, and by the fact 
that all other events in the life of man are more 
or less connected with it. 

In the middle ages it was firmly believed in 
England that there were lucky and unlucky 
days for a wedding. He who married on 
Wednesday ran the risk of being deceived by 
his wife; while he who married on a Friday 
would be certain to die a poor man. A journal 
in Paris actually published the dates of these 
unlucky days, which were forty-two in number. 

Many old country folk will to this day tell 
you that when two betrothed give each other 
their hands before the altar, the one whose 
hand is the coldest will die first, especially if 
that same one should be the first to fall asleep 
on the bridal night. 

Another curious belief is that which we have 
often heard expressed at English weddings: 
“Ah! the bride shail weep, for the rain doth 
fall.” 

In the Vosges it is still believed that when 
two marriages take place on the same day, and 
in the same church, the bride who first steps 
out of the church porch will have a boy for her 
first-born child. So strong does that belief 
exist that it gives rise to terrible quarrels, and 
even fights—the friends of the respective 
parties doing all in their power to aid their own 
bride to leave the church first, to the detriment 
of the other. Only a few years ago, a mayor of 
a certain village in tne Voages had the following 
luminous idea, and thus prevented a most 
serious riot on the occasion of a double marriage. 
He offered his two hands to the rival brides, and 
thus triumphantly led them out of the church 
door at the same moment. 

If, while going to church, the bridal party 
should meet a funeral, it is supposed that, 
according to the sex of the dead, either the 
bride or her husband will die first. Should two 
persons of the same family intermarry with 
two members of another family, one of the four 
is certain to die within the year. 

In Brittany, if the contracting persons would 
not have their children born mutes, they must 
fast during the ceremony; while in the province 





of Arragon a couple become man and wife by 
simply drinking together from the same glass. 
In another province, the newly-wedded pair 
must be struck smartly between the shoulders 
to preserve them from the Evil Eye; or, again, 
with the same idea, some ornament of their 
dress is stolen from them the moment after the 
nuptial blessing has been given. Another 
manner of securing the happiness of the bride 
was to cause her to pass over naked swords 
arranged in the form of a cross, and called the 
Cross of St. Andrew. In the province of Arra- 
gon, in order to insure a large family, the bride, 
on entering her house for the first time, was 
bound either to break an egg by kicking it, or 
to have some wheat thrown over her. 

These are but a few of the superstitions still 
believed in some parts of Europe. 





THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 


BY PIERRE LECLERCQ. 


-— 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“} SHALL BE RIGHT AGAIN WHEN IT’S ALL 
OvER!” 


Tur death-like sleep or strychnine ? 

Some few hours before rey arrived at 
Exeter a choice between the two dreadful alter- 
natives was made. The all-important question 
had been carefully weighed and argued upon 
from every point of view, and the decision nad 
at last been arrived at. 

The mock death was beset by manifold diffi- 
culties; time, expense, and constant dread of 
the discovery of the fraud. It was “too pretty,” 
it required too delicate management, it depended 
too much on circumstances which might prove 
uncontrollable. 

The real death, as they saw it, was compara- 
tively easy. Suspected by no one, they could 
not be discovered. The insurance companies 
were already partly reconciled to the belief that 
she wasdying. The real death removed danger 
in the future. 

Upon the real death they decided. 

Eve, then—poor, unsuspecting, helpless Eve, 
Miss Witchwood’s idol—was to Be murdered by 
Sheene and Grules in the secluded villa in Her- 
mione Grove. 

As we did Tom Sheene the paltry justice of 
saying that he struggled against the temptation 
when first the horrible idea came to him, so let 
us now, on the eve of his great sinful deed, say 
that he did not fall into Grules’ shocking view 
without experiencing tortures of the bitterest 
remorse. 

He had intended to defraud insurance com- 
panies. He had not intended to do so by the 
aid of murder. There was no help for it now. 
Debt urged him on, Grules urged him on, his 
own idolatry of money urged him on; but. over 
and above all these miserable incentives, there 
was another irresistible force — him to- 
wards taking the deadly step. That force was 
the maddening desire to “get it all over;” to 
free himself from Eve, whose every look and 
word was a galling reproach to him ; to breathe 
other air than that of Hermione Grove, which 
seemed impregnated with his evil doings in the 
past, present, and future; to change his name ; 
to procure entirely new associations; to unlearn 
himself. 

“TI shall be right again when it’s all over! I 
shall be right again when it’s all over! Real 
fear will make me firm when she has gone away. 
She’s been a good little fool, and—— It’s 
thinking of it before it’s done that knocks me 
up. It'll be all right afterwards, when I’ve 
nothing to remind meof it but a cheque book !” 

So in this way he muttered disjointed sen- 
tences, as he sat, on the night after the all- 
important question had been decided, in an 
arm-chair in his own dining-room, waiting for 
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Grules, who had been despatched on an impor- 
tant errand. ‘ 

Between the disjointed sentences he sipped 
brandy, then listened for something, without 
knowing for what he listened. The trivial ideas 
which occur to a man even in the most impor- 
tant moments of his life occurred to him now in 
an odd, roundabout manner. Looking vacantly 
into the fire before him, he observed the smoke 
curling from the coals up the chimney. This 
told him that he wanted to smokea pipe. When 
he had first sipped the brandy that night he 
had felt vaguely that,he wanted something else. 
Thatsomething washispipe. Actually, thesmoke 
from the coals, and not his own desire to smoke, 
had given him the strangely lost idea. 

His pouch and pipe were on the mantelpiece. 
He could see them from where he was sitting, 
but he found to his amazement that he was 
afraid to stretch forth his hand and take them. 
At this, the mysterious nervousness which had 
gradually stolen on him increased tenfold. He 
sat with the death-like stillness of his wife’s 
sleep upon him. He was afraid to move. He 
was afraid to close his eyes. One desire only 
filled him then—the desire to scream, but he 
lacked the courage, and so sat for many minutes 
motionless, looking straight before him at no- 
thing, with the blank stare of the dead! 

At last he heard a ring at the garden gate. 
While the nervousness had been on him, he had 
forgotten that such a man as Grules existed. 
Now the ring partially restored him. He took 
the pipe and pouch from the mantel-piece. 
Grules had returned. He heard him speaking 
to the housekeeper. The voices helped to 
restore him. He rose from his chair and took a 
draught of brandy and water. 

**T shall be right when it’s all over!” 

As he placed the glass back’on the table, 
Grules entered the room. His important 
errand had been successful. Everything had 
happened in their favour. Twenty-four hours 
only stood between Eve and death. Grules 
actually had the poison which was meant to 
destroy her in his waistcoat pocket. As he 
entered the room he grinned fiendishly, pointed 
to the timepiece and then pointed to the ceil- 
ing. 

Tom Sheene, relieved even by Grules’ presence, 
was the first to speak. 

** Did you tell the housekeeper to tell the girl 
to go to bed ?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“ What we have to say to-night must be said 
when they are all in their own rooms. We 
must go through it. There must be no cursed 
bfunder. Tell Mrs. Drale to come to me; get 
your supper in the kitchen, and when she goes 
upstairs you come here, and bring some more 
brandy with you.” 

“ Right !” 

** Leave this door open, and turn up the hall 
gasas high as you like. Letitsing. The hole 
is so d——d quiet.” 

Grules grinned again and left the room, 
leaving the door open. Sheene paced the room 
quickly, smoking furiously, and beating the 
smoke away from his face with his handker- 
chief. 

“Grules has got it!” he muttered. “TIt’ll 
soon be over now. It’s as good as done! The 
worst part is over !” 

He stopped and suddenly placed his handker- 
chief over his eyes. Mrs. Drale, the housekeeper, 
entered the room. She was a kind-hearted, 
ordinary little woman of fifty. 

“Oh! don’t take on so, sir; pray don’t ?’ she 
said, translating the handkerchief over his 
eyes exactly as he wished; “I’m sure there’s not 
— slightest call for it !” 

e removed the handkerchi i 
isi eae ate ief from his eyes 

The slightest misfortune that befalls my 
wife,” he said, assuming, with little difficulty, 
a voice of emotion, “distresses me, Mrs. Drale. 
I know well enough that there is no dangér 
—that is to say, no immediate danger. Dr. 
Stelling told me so this morning ; still—still I 
can’t help giving way at the thought that she 
is suffering,” 

Let us explain this crafty speech of Sheene’s. 





The medicinal draught which had been admi- 
nistered to Eve on the day of the dinner-party 
had been administered to her with double 
strength on the day that the all-important 
question had been decided. She had been ill 
on the day of the dinner-party. She was twice 
as ill now. 

When, on the morning of the day of which 
we are now writing, the evil effects of the second 
medicinal draught discovered themselves in poor, 
hapless Eve, Dr. Stelling, who practised in the 
immediate neigbourhood, was instantly sum- 
moned to Hermione Grove. 

Grules had made it his business to become 
acquainted with the affairs of sundry local 
medical practitioners. Dr. Stelling had been 
chosen for Eve’s doctor for two reasons. 
Firstly, because he was incompetent, and, 
secondly, because he was on the point of paying 
a visit to his brother-in-law in Germany, 

The effects of the medicinal draught on Eve 
had puzzled Dr. Stelling. He had mistaken 
them forthe symptomsof a certain serious illness, 
and had prescribed accordingly. 

‘** Unfortunately,” he had said to Sheene, “I 
shall be on the way to Germany before any 
alteration can take place in Mrs. Sheene’s con- 
dition.” 

“Tf,” Tom had said, anxiously, “if she is 
better to-morrow morning ——” 

“Repeat my prescription, and keep her 
quiet.” 

“There will be no occasion for a medical 
man, then, if she is better to-morrow morn- 
ing ?” 

** None, whatever.” 

*« But if she is worse ?” . 

** Send for a doctor at once.” 

To resume. 

Tom Sheene pretended to wipe a tear from 
his eye (as he had frequently done at the 
« Apteryx” office that morning), and then 
asked Mrs. Drale (who was much impressed 
with his affection for his wife) a question. 

** Was she still sleeping when you left her, 
Mrs. Drale ?” 

Yes, sir. She hasn’t moved since she took 
the beef-tea, an hour ago.” 

“T won’t disturb her, poor dear!” said Tom. 
“You won’t mind sitting up with her all night, 
will you, Mrs. Drale ?” 

«Not in the least, sir,” replied the house- 
keeper, “but I’m sure there is no call for it. 
She’ll be as right as you or me in the morning, 
sir, if you’ll excuse me saying so.” 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. Drale,” said 
Sheene, impatiently. ‘My wife is worse than 
you think—worse, even, than Dr. Stelling 
thinks. I'll grant you that it is possible she 
may be almost well to-morrow, but it is just as 
likely she may be infinitely worse. There is no 
telling. Her illness is one that baffles all science. 
To-morrow she may be able to leave her bed. 
To-morrow she may die!” 

The housekeeper turned pale. 

“TI don’t want to alarm you, Mrs. Drale,” he 
wenton. “I only want to show you the neces- 
sity of our being careful with her. Sleep is 
more beneficial to her than medicine. Thank 
God, she is sleeping now! [shall not go to bed 
myself at all to-night. I shall not disturb her, 
unless she wakes and asks tosee me. You are 
a kind, good-hearted woman, Mrs. Drale, and I 
leave her entirely in your hands for the night. 
If you see the slightest change for the worse 
let me know at once, and I will fetch a doctor.” 

“Tf there really is danger, sir,” suggested 
Mrs. Drale, “ wouldn’t it be better ih 

“To have a doctor at oftce,” interrupted 
Sheene. “No; certainly not. The presence of 
a doctor irritates and alarms her; besides, she 
must not be disturbed. I have Dr. Stelling’s 
word for it that unless she is worse, she is to 
continue with the medicine he has prescribed. 
There! there!’ he added, with a sickly smile; 
“perhaps I exaggerate. I think Ido. I hope 
so. Don’t alarm yourself. God grant she may 
be better in the morning !” 

He pressed Mrs. Drale’s hand. 

“Leave me now,” he said. “Go to her 
quietly ; and, Mrs. Drale, treat her as if she 
were your own daughter.” 








« That I will, sir.” 

Mrs. Drale curtsied, and made for the door. 
Tom Sheene called her back. He knew that 
Eve would pass the night quietly, therefore now 
was the timeto prepare the housekeeper for Eve’s 
death, which, scheme as cleverly as they could 
was bound to be a sudden death. They could 
have killed her gradually, but not without call- 
ing in the aid of another doctor. Another 
doctor would have been highly dangerous to 
them. 

“ Mrs. Drale !” 

The housekeeper returned from the door. 

“Did Dr. Stelling say anything to you this 
morning about my wife’s illness ?” he asked. 

“ Not a word, sir!” 

That was a great point gained. 

* «Then you are not aware that she is suffering, 
as faras Dr. Stelling can tell, from a certain 
heart complaint ?” 

«TI was not aware of that, sir.” 

“TIT thought not,” said Sheene. “I have told 
you that you may see how important it is that 
you should sit up with her; that you should 
immediately tell me of any change in her; and 
that you should be prepared for the worst. I 
have tried to speak lightly, Mrs. Drale. I have 
tried to hide it from you and from myself. It 
is right that you, who are her nurse, sliould 
know the full extent of her danger. She may 
be seized suddenly—remember, supDENLY, and 
unexpectedly—so, for God’s love, be watchful. 
She may be seemingly well one hour and dead 
the next.” 

With these awful words he dismissed the 
housekeeper, who, trembling under the newly- 
revealed weight of her responsibility, proceeded 
noiselessly to Eve’s bedroom. 

Eve was sleeping calmly. There was a smile 
upon her sweet, childish face, for bright dreams 
of the happiness to obtain which—poor, foolish 
child—she had done so much, illumined her 
sleep—perhaps her last on earth. 

«* How he loves her !” thought the housekeeper, 
as she seated herself for the night by Eve’s bed- 
side; “and what a blow it will be to him, if 
the worst comes!” 

Sheene’s words had as deeply impressed Mrs. 
Drale as his words and acts had impressed the 
insurance companies. Eve’s death might be 
sudden, but.Eve’s death would not be unex- 
pected. : 

The unsuspecting insurance companies ex- 
pected that Mrs. Sheene would die before the 
week was out. Now, the unsuspecting house- 
keeper expected the same. 

Shortly after Mrs. Drale entered Eve’s 
bedroom Grules made his re-appearance in the 
dining-room, with a bottle of brandy in his 
hand.” 

«‘ Governor,” he said, in a low tone, after he 
had closed the door, “you look bad. Funk- 
ing ?” 

“No, curse you!” he answered, taking the 
bottle from Grules, and uncorking it with an 
unsteady hand. “ What have you got to re- 
port ?” 

“Good news!” returned Grules. “I got it 
down at Saffron Hill,” indicating his waistcoat 
pocket by pointing his thumb towards it. 

**Youn’ve been a devilish long time about 
it.” 

«*T have been cautious, governor, that’s why,” 
said Grules, with a grin. “I had a deal of 
bother to hunt up my pal—he’s always a hiding. 
There ain’t no fear of his blowing on us, even 
if he knew where I was, so rest easy. To have 
got it at a chemist’s would have done for us !” 

“What is your friend, then? Is ne to be 
relied on ?” 

“T tell you, yes,” said Grules; “he does all 
sorts of fakements: tells fortunes, and what’s 
going to occur, and all them—sért of cross be- 
tween a gipsy and a woman-doctor. He don’t 
think nothing of such things; he sold it meas 
if it had been ’bacca or sweetstuff.”’ 

Grules stifled a laugh ; Sheene failed to sup- 
press a shudder. 

“IT done something else,” Grules went on, 
“on my own hook, that took me an hour. I 
went to the Jewess, and got her yob to go round 
to your Walworth crib, with a bill for boot 
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mending, as I made out, and got the Jewess to 
write it, so as no one could read the name.” 

“Good! Well?” 

“The little plant took, governor. Overside 
ain’t been seen nor heard of since you saw him 
at Walworth. Two to one he’s still abroad.” 

Grules helped himself to some brandy. Sheene 
stared at the-fire vacantly. Grules spoke 
again. 

«I done something else, governor,” -he said, 
*so you see I’ve been working hard. I called 
at Dr. Steiling’s. I says, ‘If he ain’t gone to 
Germany yet, master’d like to.see him.’ ” 

“What was the answer?” 

** He started this morning.” 

**Good ! Did you inquire whether Dr. Stelling 
had decided for how long he would be absent ?” 

“Yes, governor. He won’t be back for a 
month!’ 

Good !’ said Sheene again, vacantly. 

Grules seated himself opposite Saeene, placing 
his glass of brandy within easy reach upon a 
small circular chess-tavle. Grules noticed 
casually, as ne did this, that the top of the table 
(which was covered by a red cloth) was defec- 
tive, and that it revolved on its leg, like a music- 
stool. 

«« Now, then, it’s my go at questioning,” said 
Grules, after a pause. ‘“ Have you squared Mrs. 
Drale, governor ?” 

“Yes. She will not be surprised. She is all 
right, thougn I wish to—to tne devil we could 
do it gradually !”’ 

“No time,” said Grules; “ money running 
low ; besides, you want it over, don’t you? So 
do I. Isuppose you know one thing ?” 

* What ?” 

«That every blessed thing is ready! It must 
be done to-morrow night, governor, and no kid! 
If you feel funky, leave it all to me, and double 
my two and a half thousand !” 

Sheene wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, and looked for a leng time vacantly at the 
defective chess-taole. He felt that that terrible 
nervousness was creeping over him again. Waile 
he looked at the little table vacantly, he beat it 
back and mastered it by a great effort. . When 
he spoke next his voice was more like Tom 
Sheene’s. 

“‘Let’s go through with it,” he whispered. 
“To-morrow morning she will be better. She 
may think she is better, if she likes. -Mrs. 
Drale’s fears for her must not diminish. I 
shall go to the office, but I shall ask to leave 
early on account of my wife’s increased danger. 
She will want to leave her bed; I shall believe 
her to be a trifle better, and after much persua- 
sion from her, I shall allow her todo. It will 
be night, of course.” 

He closed his eyes, and went on speaking 
without opening them. 

“ Let us fix everything beforehand,” he said. 
“We have agreed that she is to take it when 
she is out of bed ?” 

“Yes. We've settled that, governor.” 

«At what time ?” 

Grules considered for a few moments. He 
replied by asking another question. 

* Are you going to dine here, governor ?”’ he 
said. 

** Yes.” 

** At—say at seven ?” 

«« Yes.” 

« Then, let’s fix the time when she’s to take it 
at a quarter to nine.” 

** How is she to take it?” 

*‘She’s fond of coffee, ain’t she? Richt. 
You take your coffee together ata quarter to 
nine. She’s took bad. Oneof us goes for your 

pal, Dr. Pask. Which of us ?” 

“I go to Pask’s,” said Sheene; “out Iam 
delayed on the road. You go in search of a 
neignbouring doctor, but you don’t get one. Sine 
is left with Mrs. Drale, who puts her to bed. 
At eleven Pask and I arrive here and find 
her Zz 

‘Dead! Pass the brandy, governor !” 

Sheene opened his eyes, passed the brandy 
bottle to Grules, and then turned up the collar 
of his coat, and fell to staring at the chess-table 
again. 

“Do you know what you are going to say to 


” 








this here Pask, governor? Don’t look. at this 
blessed table; look at to-morrow. How are 
you. going to make him fork out the certifi- 
cate ?” 

“IT know!” said Sheene. “I know. -well 
enough. The forged note of Dr. Stelling’s.will 
convince him that she has died of disease of. the 
heart. He knows nothing. about business 
matters. I shall tell him that .Rdith .is.my 
wife, that I am badly in debt, and that my only 
possession isa policy on her life for,five hundred 
pounds, which. sym I spall, not get unless he, in 
Dr. Stelling’s absence, gives, me.ai certificate of 
death at onee. .Trust me! I. can manage him 
like a enild. He never yet. refused-me.any- 
thing.” 

«Right you are, governor,”’ said-Grules; “ but 
won’t he spot that she ain’t your pal’ Edita—the 
real-one that he has physicked ?” 

“No! Death aiters.faces. He'll take the 
refinement of Eve’s face to,be-the refinement of 
illness and death, if he notices)itat.all; but he 
won’t, because.(excepting one - who is.dead) all 
women are alike to nim. . Heregards sex in one 
heap as a scientific wonder, simply.” 

Saeene rose from his chair.as ae spoke those 
words. 

“ The programme is fixed,” he said. ‘Let it 
be! There, that’senough! I’msickand tired. 
Let’s drop it.” 

Grules was about to speak again. 
interrupted him. 

«Silence !” .he.said, angrily. ‘ T’ll.hear nor 
say no more. Ili act.in silence!” 

On the next morning their anticipations. were 
realized. Eve was better ; . but,neither Mrs. 
Drale nor Mr, Sheene would allow her to leave 
her bed for anarm-chair. Mrs, Drale’s fears of 
a sudden fatalseizure occurring to,Eve were in 
no wise diminished. 

“T shall go-to the office, my own,” Sheene 
said to Eve, “and I shall return in less than 
two hours. You are not well yet, my Edith. 
You are very far from well.” 

«But I should be better if I were.up,’’ she 
urged; “indeed, I should. May I dine with 
you down-stairs? I will not exert.myself. Mrs. 
Drale shail dress me. Do say yes!” 

Assuring. Mrs. Drale that he did not know 
which would be least hurtful to nis, wife, 
thwarting her wishes or allowing herto:leave 
her room, ‘he eventually, on Mrs. Drale’s..sug- 
gestion, decided in favour of the latter. 

“Tf you improve, Edith, as the day proceeds,” 
he said, “ we will take tea together down-stairs, 
but you must promise not to want to stop up 
more than half an nour.” 

«TI promise.” 

After telling Mrs. Drale that he greatly re- 
geetted having yielded. to Edith’s entreaty, he 
proceeded to the “ Apteryx,” and appeared 
there in the character of a thorougaly broken- 
hearted husband. 

On his return from the “ Apteryx,” Mrs. Draie 
begged a few words with him on a matterof her 
own. 

Mrs. Drale came of a respectable family. She 
had lately been one of the ciaimantsinasmall dis- 
puted will case. She and her friends had gained 
the day, which meant that Mrs. Drale had be- 
come possessed, after deducting all expenses, of 
the sum of six hundred and fifty.pounds. The 
matter had been concluded some time ago, but 
her lawyer had only called on her that morning, 
and presented her with her money in Bank of 
Engiand notes. Would Mr. Sheene take care of 
it for her, until Mrs. Sneene was better, when 
she could go and deposit it in a bank ? 

Certainly. So, with.no intention of robbing 
Mrs. Drale, Sheene received the notes, locked 
them up in his cash-box, and handed his house- 
keeper a proper business-like acknowledgment 
of the transaction. 

This unexpected and seemingly trifling event 
was followed by another event, which was quite 
as unexpected and infinitely more important to 
Sheene and Grules. 

Up to seven o’clock their, anticipations had 
been fully realised. Nothing had come across 
the path to success. «At seven Tom.Sheene sat 
down to his dinner alone. At eignt Eve was to 
get up and take tea, with him.in the dining- 


Sheene 


room. .At about a, quarter to nine.she was, to 
be poisoned. 

As Sheene was about to commence his 
dinner, Grules entered the dining-room with a 
letter, which had just arrived.by post. The 
receipt of that letter was the unexpected and 
important event—the something across their 
path atthe last moment. 

* Curse -him!.. muttered ‘Sheene,. savagely, 
after he had .read the-letier. “‘ He must. be 
stopped, or -we,are done!’ 

The letter was from a raseally begging-letter 
writer, who lived,over a coffee snop, near 
Billingsgate Market—the father of. the real 
Edith,;Mr. Samuel Lorrimore. 4 

The letter. set forth, that, tne writer had not 


heard of ,his “ dear,.giddy daughter ”’ for some 


month ; that, being desirous.of embracing her 
and a trifing, pecuniary assistance, he had taken 
the liberty of calling ou Mr. Sheene’s excellent 
parent, and.had there learned thathis “frivolous 
child ’’, was once more under Mr: Sheene’s protec- 
tion; and that he would.certainly pay Mr. Sheene 
and “his wife in the sightof Heaven” an early 
morning,call to-morrow. 

Sheene wiped hisforehead and looked at Grules 
helplessly. 

‘‘Tne mercenary wretch will ruin us if. he 
comes here to-morrew. -What’s to,be,done ?”” 

« Let. me stop him, governor,;at once!” 

**-How P” 

“Write a note, saying you-are both.going 
out..of town for.afortnight-—glad. to see him 


‘when you come back, and,stick a couple of quid 


in the letter. .Make haste, or I.shan’t get back 
in time !” 

Sheene hurriedly.followed Grules’ advice. 
Grules took the letter-with.the enclosure, of 
money, and put on-his,bat. .Sheene saw him 
tothe street door and opened it. 

It-was a dark, dismal, foggy night. 

“I shall be back by a. quarter to nine, gover- 
nor. Rest-easy.” 

Grules:..got on to a“ City, Atlas”, omnibus, 
alighted at the Bank, and-proceeded on foot, as 
well as he could, towards Billingsgate Market. 

A dark, dismal, foggy nigni—like the memor- 
able night on-which poor little Annie, posted 
Godrey’s first letter to Pondcourt. 





CHAPTER XL. 
“© HAVEN'T SEEN HIM SINCE WE BROKE.” 


Goprry OvERsIDE.arrived at Exeter, as .we 
have already said, some few hours after Sheene 
and Grules. had decided that Eve’s death was to 
be a. real death, 

Arrived at Exeter, Godrey found it more diffi- 
cult to acquaint himself with the circumstances 
of the offence of which Grules was suspected.than 
he had. anticipated. From official quarters he 
could elicit nothing. The police were quite 
ready to hear anything that he might know 
about Grules, but they positively refused to tell 
him, anything that they knew,.in return. He 
asked if the search for Grules and for evidence 
against Grules had been abandoned. He was 
answered that it was not his business to ask 
such questions, nor theirs to reply to them. 

Attrivuting their reserve to their. official 
unwillingness to oblige. he proceeded to inquire 
among the frequenters of obscure publichouses 
and such places, and this time with success. 

The result staggered him, for, belié¢ving as he 
did that Grules was guilty of the crime of 
which he was suspected, he trembled at the.bare 
thought of into what unscrupulous hands poor 
Eve had possibly fallen. 

He had expected to hear that Grules was 
suspected of robbery. 

He found, to his horror (although once Grules 
was ‘discovered, it would strengthen his.hold 
over him), that Grules was suspected: of 
MURDER! 

Briefly, the.cireumstanees of this crime with 
which Godrey became acquainted -were these : 

A certain gas-fitter had been tried for the 
murder of a certain cab proprietor (one Joseph 
Dearborn). The alleged motive of the murderer 
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pounds, which had belonged to the murdered 
man, and had been stolen from his lodging on 
the night of the murder. 

The police had obstinately endeavoured to fix 
the murder on the gas-fitter, which obstinacy 
had, of course, been of the greatest service to 
the real murderer. 

At the trial an “ alibi’ was clearly proved for 
the defence. The gas-fitterwas found “not 
guilty” and acquitted. 

The newspapers after a short time ceased to 
comment upon the case. Thepublieforgot that 
the criminal was still unpunished, in the excite- 
ment of the next mfrder. ‘The tragedy fell 
into the huge listof undiscovered mysteries. 

After many months, chance led the police to 


one or two small facts which instantly fastened 


suspicion’on Grules, who left the town shortly 
before the gas-fitter was acquitted. 
Whatthose small facts were, whether Grules 


vena’ i wearched for now, or whether the 


procured any strong evidence against 
: agpaen n questions which Godrey’s:informants 


‘Wheveasewas enveloped in mystery. They 
that the real murderer (who- 


‘would mot. answer. 


vever‘heamight be) would be found. They had 
dost -all.imterest in the-matter. “‘Lhere were so 


»- Bt-exatera, etiemtera. If there 


“many 
werevanother trial the public'tinterest would be 


re-aroused. If the police'got‘hold of the right 


re. hang him surevegough. The 
‘poliee'!had:a bitter. inst-him, for they 
hativbeen universally abused’ for’allowing him 


toveseape. 
‘his information. satisfied . He’believed 


‘there»was:ho evidence aguinst‘him. ~Godrey’s 
heattibeat at that reflection. ‘He *had-oaly-to 
find-Grules, nowy;to make him speak the truth. 
Hewasitin a position to sayto-@rules, “Will you 
show me Miss Elwotth orwill-you be hanged?” 

There was another reflection that pleased him. 
He hated Grules, apart from all -else, for the 
shameful deception which he had put on him. 
It was now his turn to deceive Grules—toassume 
a power which he did not possess—to' compel 
‘Grules to speak the truth when. there, was no 
danger to Grulesin keeping silent—that is tosay, 
no danger so faras Godrey knew, for.he believed 
that the police search had been. abandoned 
through lack of evidence, and that Grules’was 
actually safe. 

With the one object now of finding Grules, 
‘Godrey left Exeter; andarrived in London about 
two hours before the Jewess’s boy had been 
sent to his Walworth lodgings, to the end of 
discovering if he.bad retuyned from: the Conti- 
nent. 

Had Godrey, gone straightway from the 
railway station to his apartments, Sheene and 
‘Groles would-have been put upon their guard; 
but he did not. 

He called first at the two private inquiry 
offices whose.services he had engaged. At 
the first-he learned nothing, At the second he 
learned that a man had called there on'the pre- 
vious morning, .and said, ‘‘ You -are conducting 
4 private inquiry on behalf.of a lady who re- 
sides at Pondcourt.. Have:you any intelligence 
‘of the beggar, Grules?’’ ‘The private inquiry 
officer had answered, “No! Have you?” ‘The 
man had replied, ‘‘I know he’s im London, and 
that’s all!” and.had then Jeft the office. 

Godrey concluded that this man was one of 
Miss Witchwood’s Pondcourt emissaries. He 
immediately telegraphed to Miss Witchwood 
the following words: 

“Has anything. been. heard of Grales yet? 
Answer to Walworth.” 

After sending the telegram he proceeded 
to Walworth, satisfied atleast that London was 
the best place he could be in, since one of Miss 
W itchwood’s emissaries had confidently declared 
that Grules was in London too. Much fatigued, 
he sat down at twelve o’cloek that night im the 
Walworth parlour, while the Walworth land- 
lady laid the supper. cloth for him. -Sie-was 
fond of scandal. Se was waiting for him to 
ask.a certain question. She would not have 
started the subject herself for the possession of 


blookéd, 








innumerable worlds, but she was not above 
leading up to it. 

As he raised the first meuthful of his supper 
to his lips, he asked the question sne had 
wanted. 

“‘How’s Mr. Sheene,-and what ‘time will he 
be home to-night ?” 

In common ‘with the many ladies of hemage 
and class, the ‘Walworth Jandlady’s favourite 
theme was immorality. Shetold Godrey what 
step Tom Sheene ‘had taken, with much embel- 
lishment, or rather she told him the story which 
Tom had told to his mother, who was on terms 
of intimacy with the Walworth landlady. God- 
rey believed itallimplicitly. He wassorry ‘for 
Tom’s ‘weakness, but he ‘was in no way “sir- 
prised at, much less‘suspicious of it. ; 

“Foolish, stupid, disreputable ‘Pom?’ he 


said, more to himself than.tothelandlay. © 


“I knew you'd say that, -eir,” said tite dand- 
lady; ‘I knew you’d not darken the doors 
his den of infamy, if I may call it €o. 

“Where is his den of infamy?” ‘nquiréd 
Godrey, carelessly. 

“7, Hermione Grove, St. John’s Wood,’re- 
turned the landlady, with moral spitéfulness. 

“T’ll drop him a line and blow him “ip,’eaid 
Godrey, “ when I’ve the time to spare.” 

And then he ceased thinking on ‘the‘matter, 
and finished his supper with his ‘thoughtsson 
Grules. 

At a quarter past one in theimorning "Miss 
Witehwood’s telegraphic answér atrited. It 
only ¢ontained two words—these two*words:: 

«“ Nothing whatever.” 

Thisanéwerpuzzled him. It lookedasiifithe 


in @eules’ guilt. Grules*wassmotto know that |«merwiothad inquired at the induiry officeyand 


‘theypolice were not searching itorshim;nor -that jsaid-thatvhetknew Grules “was ‘in. London, *was 
hnot-one-of “Miss “Witchwood’semissaries. It 
de: int of fact,:as if thepolicesenrch 


for the murderer-of Joseph Dearborn ‘had“imot 
been abandoned yet. 

On the next morning—Eve’s last on earth, as 
arranged at Hermione Grove—he elicited from 
the inquiry .office’a personal description of the 
man who had called there: short, stout, and 
dark. '‘I'wo'of Miss Witcnwood’s emissaries an- 
swered to this description. “Godrey decided that 
tne man was one of these, and continued his 
search independently of tne matter. 

As yet, having no clue, he could only conduct 
that search in the ‘hope of coming across Grules 
accidentally. -He could only wander through 
the streets of London with his eyes well 
open. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, finding him- 
self in the city, he called at the “ Apteryx” 
office. Perhaps Tom might have some news for 
him, 

One of the “Apteryx” clerks told him that 
Sheene had left the office early that day. 

‘© Holiday ?”” 

‘No. His wife is dying!” 

Godrey ‘received the word “ wife,” as we anti- 
cipated, as a harmless deception. The clerk was 
on terms of intimacy with Sneene, and knew 
that Mr. Overside was a friend of his. 

** Did you know Miss’ Lorrimore, Mr. Over- 
side ?” said the clerk, casuaily. 

“No,” returned Godrey. ‘Is there no hove 
for her?” 

«* None whatever!” 

Godrey left the office and made for the West 
End. At half-past five, tired and ‘weary, he 
entered a ‘restaurant—oddly enough the same 
one at which Sheene and he had dined on that 
fovey day—and ordered dinner. At half-past 
six he left the restaurant. 

He emerved into the open air, and then stood 
still for some moments. It was a dark, dismal, 
foggy evening. ‘Inere had been no warning 
that the weather was abouttochange. The fog 
surprised him—surprised him sadly. It dressed 
all surrounding objects in the clothes that they 
had worn on the evening when Annie posted his 
first letter to Miss Witchwood. Notning had 
ever spoken to him so eloquently of Annie, since 
Annie’s death, as this restaurant at his back and 
this unseasonable fog that surrounded him. A 


strange, deepand altogether indescribable feeling 


came over him—a sort of desire to finish tne 


likeness between that past evening and this | 





present one, by returning to the city now as he 
had returned to the city then; a sort of dim 
conviction that something would come of it. 

In the absence of any clue, one plaice was ag 
likely a place in which to find Grules as another. 
He would return to the city, though that re- 
flection was not the one that made nim come to 
that determination. Certain words that Aunie 
had spoken on her death-bed came to him ; taose 
words sent him to the city. She had elicited a 
promise from him. 

This promise ; these words : 

“ And go one evening, ONE FOGGY EVENING, to 
“the dear old city, and say ‘ Good-bye’ for me to 
Pall our dear old spots; won’t you, Noodles ?” 

Here was the foggy evening; now was the 
time to do quaint little Annie’s bidding. 
Slowly and thoughtfully, then, he returned to 
the “dear old city,” without confessing—nay, 
‘without actually knowing it himself, iliumined 
hwith the strange poetic'hope that Annie’s words 
Mwould lead him to Eve Elwortn. 

"When the clock of the Royal Exchange tolled 
‘forth the three-quarters after seven he had 
‘passed all the “dear old spots’ but one. 

‘He stood in “one of those odd-looking little 
halieys which are bashful, and make iriends 
slowly.” There*were two-voices for nim in that 
little city alley. One voice chanted mournfully 
/6fAnnie, «who “was dead; the other chanted 
«motrnfullyf Miss Witchwood, wno-was dead 
tothim. Iv'was as hopeless to.yearn'for the love 
wfthe’one asthe other. 

“He turned*his eyes to the little fruit shop. 

“Not a coarse, big fruiterer’s, mor a cross be- 
ipweenafruiterer’s and: a greengrocer’s—nothing 
‘of*either ‘sort—but°a meat, pretty, delicate, 
néfined;lady-like little fruiterer’s.” 

@ @ girl with dark hair behind the 
‘eoutiter'now, anda girl with fair hair and un- 
ymaturaliy “pink and white cheeks on the other 
side’of ‘it. 

The girl with the fair hair was a customer. 
She was buying a little button-hole bouquet. 
She was showily dressed, small alike in stature 
and virtue, physically and morally frail. 

As Godrey turned his eyes sadly from the 
shop, the showily-dressed girl left it with the 
little bouquet in her hand. As she’ passed God- 
rey, she said: 

«Oh, you love?’ and slapped his face with the 
bouquet. i 

Her words and act distressed him, they came 
to him so very inopportunely. Involuntarily he 
said a word under his breath, which in the old 
days would have brought the poor little perpen- 
dicular lines into use. The girl wantonly turned 
her head and laughed in his face, but suddenly 
stopped laughing when her eyes caught his. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Overside !” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

Godrey was surprised, too, at hearing her speak 
his name. 

“*‘ How did you know my name ?” he said. 

She turned and faced him. She smeit the 
bouquet and then touched his face ith it again, 
after winking her left eye. ; 

* Guess, dear!’ she-said 

“I can’t. Ineversaw you before. How did 
you know my name was Overside ?” 

“Why, Tom pointed you out to me one day, 
and I thought what a dear man you were,” sne 
answered. 

“Tom ?” 

“‘¥es,” she said, “Tom Sheene.” 

She put her arm through his. He did not 
take hisaway. A light was beginning to break 
in upon him—faint, indistinct, but strengthen- 
ing. She felt that he was trembling. 

“Who are you ?”’ hesaid. 

‘Yours only, dearest,” she replied, with a 
laugh. 

He laughed too, though almost hysterically. 

** Teil me your name,” he said. 

“You must have heard of me a thousand 
times,” she said; “I’w:‘Epira Loreimore!” 

“ Good God!” he muttered, the jigat breaking 
in upon him. 

“On your soul,” he said, “are you Edith 
Lorrimore ?” 

“ On my soul !” 

 Prove-it.” 
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[RVE WAS BETTER; BUT MRS. DRALE WOULD NOT ALLOW HER TO LEAVE HER BED.] 


She produced two perfumed letters, both ad- 
dressed to Miss Edith Lorrimore. 

** Are you living with Tom Sheene ?” 

“No; the wretch !” 


“When did you see him last? Think. You! 


don’t know how important this isto me. When 
did you see him last?” 

“T haven’t seen him since we broke.” 

“A year ago?” 

“ A year ago!” 

The conclusion that he drew from the girl’s 
answers staggered him. She had spoken the 
truth. Why should Tom Sheene have told this 
great lie, if not to hide the name of his real 
wife or mistress? Whence that extraordinary 
nervousness on the road from Pondcourt House 
to the railway station? All occurred to him 
simultaneously. Sheene’s journeys to E . 
where Grules often was, his second visit to Pond- 
court Hougg, his exaggeration of his (Godrey’s) 
illness, Eva severe fit that followed his being 
left alone with her, his advice to Godrey about 
offering marriage to Eve, and his uneasy de- 
meanour during the packing of Godrey’s port- 
manteau. 

All occurred to him simultaneously. He re- 
leased his arm from the astonished girl’s, and 
hurried away. 

“It can’t be possible! It can’t be possible! 
There is some mistake. Tom will explain it.” 

In Cornhill he hailed a hansom cab, and 
juwped into it. 

«* Hermione Grove, St. John’s Wood, as quickly 
as you can. Stop at the corner of it,” he said. 
** Have Annie’s words really put me on the right 
road? If so, shall I be too late? They said his 
wife was dying—that there was no hope for her. 
On! it can’t be! I must be drunk—mad— 
Jabouring under some ridiculous delusion. 
Tom? Annie’s brother. My friend! Impos- 
sible. There must be something I have fer- 
gotten—something that will clear Tom when I 
remember it.” 

The cab stopped at the corner of Hermione 
Grove far sconer than he had expected. It 
seemed to him but a minute since he had been 








speaking with Edith Lorrimore in the alley. He 
alighted. ,The cab drove away. The fog was 
thicker at Hermione Grove than it had been in 
the city. He walked slowly down the grove, and 
stopped at the seventh villa. Number seven was 
painted on the wooden gardendoor. Hecrossed 
the road, and looked at the windows (so far as 
the fog would let him) in as exquisite a state of 
mind as when he had looked at the windows of 
the hotel at B——~. 

There wasa lightin two windows—apparently 
those of a bedroom and a dining-room. He 
looked at his watch. It was thirty-three minutes 
past eight. In the dining-room window, he saw 
on the blind the shadow of a man—seemingly 
the shadow of a man who was pacing the room 
impatiently. Wasit Tom’s shadow? Itlooked 
like it. In the bedroom window, he saw the 
shadows of a woman and a girl—seemingly the 
woman was assisting the girl todress. Wasthe 
girl’s shadow Eve’s? It looked like it. 

Still doubting, he re-crossed the road, with 
the fixed intention of ringing the bell of number 
seven, and of gaining admittance, if not by fair 
means, by force. His heart began to beat vio- 
lently. When he was half way across the road, 
another hansom cab stopped at the corner of the 
grove. He stood still. He saw a man jump 
awkwardly from the cab—the cab drive away— 
the man walk hurriedly down the grove. He 
looked at the approaching figure. But for the 
fog he would not have recognized him, altered as 
he was; but the fog hid the alterations, and 
only showed the grim, dark outline of the man 
to him. Face to face, Godrey would have passed 
him by, but he could not see the altered face, 
and so he knew him. ‘There could be no doubt 
of Sheene’s guilt now. 

« Grules!” he whispered to himself, and his 
heart beat more violently, and his limbs quivered 
with fierce excitement. 

Grules was returning from the coffee shop near 
Billingsgate Market. He cameon unsuspectingly 
througn tite fog, without seeing Godrey, to- 
wards Godrey. 

Godrey placed himself on the pavement, and 





walked away from number seven towards Grules. 
Face to face they approached each other. 

At a spot, about ten yards from Sheene’s villa, 
Godrey sprang on toGrules. He seized his throat 
with his left hand, and shook his powerful right 
fist in Grules’ face. 

** You devil!” Godrey muttered, fiercely. 1} 
have you at last!’ 


(To be continued.) 








MarriaGE IN Inpra.—India is a mart for 
everything, and has long been a receptacle for 
such ladies as could not find husbands at home, 
or whose connections in that country are respect- 
able. European ladies were formerly in high 
repute, and from the fact of being born in 
Europe, unconnected with accomplisnments or 
other fascinating qualities, were sure to get 
husbands of some rank; men who longed after 
domestic happiness would not, of course, wish 
to see children of a mixed breed destined to 
inherit their property and carry their names to 
posterity. The number of European women, 
too, was small, so that, like every other scarce 
article, they became valuable. At this time men 
of the first rank in India often married women 
who had moved in a very humble sphere at 
home. However, the case is somewhat altered. 
European ladies have become more numerous ;. 
people are not so ready to tie the matrimonial 
knot on account of their Anglo descent, and 
many of them have a very different train of 
lovers. The change in people’s inclinations 
may be ascribed to different causes, the most 
prounounced among which is this: Of the num- 
ber that came out, all could not be immaculate 
in temper and virtue ; and from the matrimonial} 
unhappiness which would naturally ensue, the 
value of such connections became depreciated. 
Persons who saw an unpleasant result in some 
instances grew timid from the fear of incurring 
a similar evil, and preferred being contented 
bachelors to the risk of becoming miserable 
husbands. 
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THE WITHERED BRANCH. 


A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
WELSH COAST. 


By tHe Avuruor or “ WALLADMOR.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN OLD SEA TIGER. 


“Wart is that promontory called?” said 
Bertram, addressing an old sailor who was 
passing him at the moment. 

“What —that right a helm?” said the 
sailor. . 

~Yes* 

“ They call that Lubber’s Point.” 

** And what do you call the bay beyond ?” 

**The bay ? Why, Buttermilk bay ; and t’other 
horn to leeward is Cape Sugarcandy.”’ 

So saying, the old sailor hitched his trousers, 
and with perfect gravity passed on—leaving 
Bertram not much in his debt for any accessions 
to his geographical knowledge. 

He had no leisure, however, to ruminate on 
this little specimen of nautical chaff ; for just 
at this moment up rolled a brawny, thick-set 
figure, and without any ceremonies of introduc- 
tion or salutation, spoke to him, or, rather spoke 
aT him, thus: 

“So! This is the son of a gun that was asking 
for a passage ?” 

The lordly step and gay confidence of eye 
sufficiently. announced to Bertram that he 
= addressed him was the captain of the 
ship. 

Apart from which claims of rank, he was 
striking enough by mere personal appearance 
to have commanded the homage of very particu- 
lar attention from any judicious spectator. 

His figure was short, broad, and prodigiously 
muscular; his limbs, though stunted, appeared 





knotty and (in woodman’s language) gnarled ; 
at the same time that the trunk of his body 
was lusty, and, for a seaman, somewhat un- 
wieldy. 

In age he seemed nearer to seventy than sixty, 
but still manifested an unusual strength hard- 
ened to the temper of steel by constant exposure 
to the elements and by a life of activity. 

The colour of his hair was probably white; 
that is, per se, and with reference to its absolute 
or fundamental base; but by smoke and neglect 
it had been tarnished into grim upper strata of 
rusty grey and sullen yellow—which, contrasted 
with a broad, fiery disk of face, harsh bushy 
eye-brows, and a Bardolph nose, effectually 
extinguished all ideas of the venerable which 
might else have been suggested by his age. 

A pair of keen grey eyes looked out from a 
mass of flesh in which they were sunk; and by 
their cat-like glances showed pretty clearly that 
in the hour of danger and conflict they could 
awaken into another sort of expression more 
characteristic of the man’s nature ; an expression 
however, which, in “ piping times of peace,” and 
in the hours of his early morning potations, was 
generally allowed to slumber. 

The captain’s gait we have described as “ roll- 
ing,” which, in fact, it was; but we do not 
mean, by that expression, to derogate from its 
firmness, for firm it also was, and heavy as the 
tread of a hippopotamus. 

Wheresoever the sole of his vast splay foot 
was planted, there a man would have sworn it 
had taken root like a young oak; but a figureas 
broad as his could do no other than roll when 
treading the deck of a vessel ploughing through 
a gay tumbling sea. 

As to dress, the captain wore long slops of 
striped linen, stout shoes, and immense shoe- 
buckles; but for the upper part of his costume, 
in spite of his official dignity, he chose to sport, 
instead of the long uniform coat of a French | 
captain, a short blue jacket worn overa red 
waistcoat, to which last was attached a broad 
leathern belt bearing a brace of pistols, and 











depending from the belt by a short chain he 
carried a Turkish scimitar in a silver scabbard. 

Upon his head only could he be said to wear 
any mark of distinction that proclaimed his 
rank, for upon his hat, which was a round one 
like that of all the crew, and slouched like theirs, 
but made a little higher in the crown, he ad- 
vanced, by way of cockade (and as a badge at 
once of the national flag he hoisted and of his 
own rank), a very conspicuous white lily. 

Such was the portly personage that now came 
up to Bertram, or rather shouldered him in pass- 
ing, and summoned him as it seemed to face 
about by demanding in the voice of a Sten- 
tor: 
‘So! This is the son of a gun that was asking 
for a passage ?” 

Bertram turned to face the captain’s side, 
made his bow, and modestly replied that he was 
the person who had been a candidate for that 
honour. 

Without altering his oblique position, the 
captain slightly turned his head, carelessly 
glanced his eye over Bertram’s person, and re- 
plied thus : 

“So! Humph! D——n! And where do you 
want to go ashore ?” 

« At Bristol,” said Bertram, “or any place on 
the coast of Wales.” 

** Bristol ? the devil! Coast.of Wales? the 
devil’s grandmother! Was the like ever heard 2 
Captain le Harnois to alter his course, tne 
‘Trois Fleurs-de-Lys’ to tack and wear-drop 
her anchor and weigh her anchor, for a smock- 
faced vagabond P” 

“But I thought, sir—that is, I understood— 
that the ‘ Fleurs-de-Lys’ was expressly purpos- 
ing to cruise off the Welsh coast ?” 

“‘Expressly purposing a tobacco-box! I tell 
you what, liom Drum: There’s a d——d deal 
too many rogues running about these seas—a 
d——d deal; and the English police is no great 
shakes of a police that doesn’t look more 
sharply after them. Who the devil are 
yon ?” 

Bertram was preparing to answer this rudely 
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unceremonious question, when the captain in- 
terrupted him: 

« Ay: I can see with half an eye. An Abram 
man; a mumper; a knighto@fethe epest, that 
jumps up behind coaches and cuts-the straps of 
portmanteaus, steals imto houses in the dusk, 
waylays poor old-people and women;to rob them 
of their rags and their halfpence. *For.as'to the 
highway, and entting throats, Iethinkehe has 
hardly metalfor that. Or maybe he’s @ juggler, 
@ rope-dancer; and plays off nis hoousspocus on 
people’s pockets ?” 

“Upon my word, captain, yowarerpleased to 
be extremely complimentary. Bat youware out 
in your guessing, and put wrong upon mé.” 

“ With all my heart! God give-you health to 

My ? 


Poriched to the quick by these séffronts, 
Bertram drew ontihis, pocket-book, vand taking 
nt:some papers; he p with.all the 
vkamteur. he could to:thecaptain, saying, 

“If,sir, youwilldocme the honour torumyour 
annexed, 


Lam: po | 











pleased 
‘“*Pol-deerolol?”’ said \(Caiptain le Harnois., 


“<What's:this:trumpery? Winose eat. nehined Baas a> foul: 


thesé?P”’ \Atthesame ti 


tly unfelding }skip-——d——n 
the papers, and tearing several ephios coarse way |-knew-what ‘she'd. bomtt—omy- dic ceeperaniress 


of: handiling“them. 

He threw.a hasty-glance over-one or two ; but 
it-strack Bertram’ that -he~was holding them 
upside down. 

Be thatas tit. might, after eet 
bling, and- tearimgene document:aiter another, 
the noble captain tossed bhem all «onthe deck, 
advaneed the tupon 
them; biew outa cloud ofpreath intethe morning 

air, and exclaimed : 

“« Pooh ! spook! ‘Bem “Drum! “Billibullero ! | Ca: 
*Twon'tdd! »Bergedapapers! ..Never think rto,} 
nois !” 

So saying, he rolled off to complete his quarter- 
deck turn, preparing, however, to open his fire 
again when he came upon the other tack. 

Bertram’s anger and indignation were na- 
turally very great at what he viewed asinsotent, 
unprovoked outrage; and in spite of his precari- 
ous situation, and though fully aware thatihe 
was in the captain’s power, he was on the ‘point 
of giving those feelings ‘vent’ in words which 
calumniated innocence. is at all«times privi- 
leged to» express—when the boatswain tap- 
ped him on the shoulder and whispered in his 
ear: 

“Easy, master, easy! The captain doesn’t 
mean all he says; he ‘speaks worse’ than he 
thinks, when he has taken his breakfast rather 
early. He always takes ‘brandy with it; you 
understand. Twice aday he hauls his wind, 
and speaks youus fair'asa man could wish: just 
afore breakfast, that’s once; your next time’s 
justaforenoon. .On! but it’s pleasant talking 
with the captain tnen !” 

At this moment Captain le: Harnois was again 
bearing down; and, just as he brought his 
broadside to bear, Bertram,:who was in the act 
of gathering up his scattered papers and re- 
placing them in his pocket-book, contented him- 
sel’ with observing that on shore he hoped-at 
least to meet with some magistrate that 
would pay more respect to papers regularly 
authenticated. 

‘Shore magistrate!” thundered the captain. 
“The dragon and his horns! what’s a shore 
magistrate : more than a salt-water magistrate ? 
Mort dema vie! Itake it acaptain’s commission, 
with four ministers’ hands “to it, signed and 
countersigned, should be as good as a’:lubber’s 
warrant. What! talk to me of lawyers: and 
justices? The ‘ Fleurs-de-lys’ is:as«good a 
lawyer as Lknow. Eyad, when she:shows her 
teeth!’ (And here Captain le Harnois grinned 
horribly, and showed his own, »whieh, “ after 


> 


a d good law it was; though some said not, 
blast their eyes!” 

To all this Bertram was silent ; and Captain le 
Harnois, pursuing remem brances, 
broke out afresh - 

«Ah! the pretty little e vengeful devil! ‘Ha! 
ha! ha! Ix but d—~—nme, ifthat’s 
not the very thing that Master ‘Tommy. here is 
thinking of. He’has heard that story, or some 
other as good; and that’s what he means 
singing out for shore law. But, youngster, I’d 
have you to know that’s all over, that score’s 
rubbed out; and the little ~_— gipsy (d——n 
her for a little vil!) has got her 
pardon. Alls right now ; om decks are washed ; 
she’s a chaplain on board; and she carries te 
flag of his Most Christian Majesty.” 

“Indeed !’ said Bertram 

“ Ay, indeed, most venerable youth ; the'fiag 
of Louis le Desiré, do you hear? “Have you 
anything to say against that? What desk 
/Smock-face think of tne Bourbons? Is Smock- 
face not a good subject ? —Eh?” 

“Captain le Hayneis,.Iam neither.a Freneh 
subject by. pirth;imor simany-respect indebted to 
} the: ‘French government jymondo I ovecineny 


~What;what, what !> not ‘Bourbonisix ? ‘on! | 








her fora little vixen ! she doesn’t 


pomish ; Tm - willads, sthey’re 
Reailensiph:; welre 3 all Bourbonish + cama Pil 


have rmobody- swabbing omy deck that’s snot 
‘Bourbonish.” 


+ Jeongratilate myself,” said ‘Bertram, ttn 
es ‘loyga.] .asubject of shis Most 


 cagialastaeeeallat er lee gs 
Be mr ke i yt REN rE 

puistijiiianeecttietentepesentt is-wholly 
ont otmy pores tabs ‘be Liberal. )1 


Come, that’ swéll)however. Glad: of that! 
that’s something, my shy cock: anything but a 
Liberal or a Constitutional. Cut portmanteau 
straps, waylay old women, hocus:pocus, anything 
you like. . But I’ll bave.no Liberal doings here : 
no liberality shall be.found on board: of ..me,, 
whilst my name’s le Harnois. D——n!, I’vea 
eharacter.to support.” 

“IT believe we mistake each other ; there are 
different-sorts of liberality, and what I meant to 
say was——” 

*T care nothing about it. Itsignifies nothing 
talking about sorts of liberality. I'll have-Nno 
sort. And now, pray, what religion are you of ? 
Has Smock-face no religion, eh ?” 

“ Really, Captain le Harnois, it does appear 
to me that, no man is authorized or commissioned, 
merely upon the strength of flinging a rope to 
a drowning man, or affording him some common 
office of humanity, to institute an inquiry into 
his religious creed.” 

“On! Not commissioned ? By my commission 
I’m to lay hold of every man that has anything 
to say against his Most Christian “Majesty—the 
Catholic faith—or our Lady. My commission is 
that I’m to overhaul every man’s réligion. And 
as to whata younker like you says about flinging 
a rope, a rope’send for it! If I fling a rope to 
a drowning man and he lays hold of it, by my 
commission I’m tosay, “Ahoy, there, waterfowl, 
are you religious? Is your religion so and so »” 
And, if he sings out, ‘ No,’ my commission is ‘to 
let-go the rope and say, ‘Then first of all get 
baptized witn salt water, and, when that’s done, 
come and tell Captain le Harnois,’ THar’s any 
commission. D n! I think I shouid ‘know 
what'my commissionis. .D—-n!” 

« But, captain, you can surely make allowances 
for my education ; tnat may have -been unfortu- 
nate, but still, I profess the most entire respect 
for the Romish Caourch and her adherents.” 

“« Respect and. be d——d ! I’ll haveno-respect. 
I'll have religion—pure, neat religion, with none 
of your Protestant water in it,or d——d half 








their kind,” were not less formidable.) |“ Egad, 


she can lay down the law, too; egad, she can! 
Ay, and I’ve'seen tine day’ (and i nere the captain 
chuckled in a fondling tone ), “I’ve seen the day | 
that the little wanton devil bas made law; and. 


and half. My snip, a little vixen, she’s religious : 
for I tell you she’s bad her decks scrubved by 
the chaplain. [I’m religious ; ship’s company’s 
religious; we're all religious. And my passen- 


nois. My commission says, that fm! to have: none 
but the very best of Christians aboard; prime 
articles, and none else: no damaged lots. “ 
. Bertram was. perfectly confopnded at bearing 
eee a@ man-o’- 
vwar ; but ne was disposed to: tion peaeeize 
paceuracyof the eupreieatakencem chancing 
“observe that all the crew who were eslsidil the 
“eaptain’s back were laughingas they wentabout 


by } their work. 


wal tain le Harnois himself seemed-more than 
- te to laugh at his own picture ofthe 
aor r-de-lys.” But at thisemoment he 
began to feel drowsy ;-and, giving up forthe 
present any further examination of his passen- 
ger’s theology, he got under weigh for hiscabin, 
grumbling out ashe advanced, but without 
‘looking: back : 
“Well, tiis’ll do for the first examination! 
And for our’ Lady’s sake, and for the honour of 
the-white ‘lily,;Smockface may bundle himself 
‘between decks till the next time that we pump 
-ship, and them he*maust overboard with the bilze 
water. “Wemust-betharitable now and then for 
our Lady’ssake. “Butlet.ms have no irreligion. 
Let«all ~be ‘handsome, loveiy, Bourbonish, and 
| “Whatthed—! An irreligious doz 
ine Harnoi Bat Isshail 


My overhaul his principles, for that’s what )my 


i Na al else my name’s not-le Harnois. 


With: which emphatic monosyllable, ascending 
‘in a-growl from the*bottem of the companion 
-ladder, Captain le Harnois concluded hismatins 
» pon-the deck of the “Fleur-de-lys 

wAroar of lauginter»followed "his -final “disap- 
“pearance,and a succession of'songs, whichseemed 


}anything but “nandsome,lovely, Bourbvonish, or 
ppeligious.”” 
«CHAPTER VI. 


“THE WALLADMOR DRAGON, 


Despite the captain’s absence, and though 
there was no regular officer to represent him, 
Bertram was surprised to find that the duty on 


|. deck seemed in no respect,to, suffer—either in 


order, precision, or alacrity. All were in fuil 
activity, moving with the industry, and almost 
witit the instinct, of bees,!in the tops, among the 
shrouds, or on deck; ‘handling the ropes, 
trimming the sails, sounding, and performing all 
other parts of a vigilant seaman’s duty. 

This seemed the more remarkable, as most of 
the crew carried-aflask of brandy slung about 
their necks; very few of them choosing to justify 
the captain’s flattering picture of their orthodoxy 
by substituting a rosary. 

The steady “old helmsman, to whom Ber- 
tram: was communicating his. astonishment, 
replied : 

“ Ay, ay, but this.is nothing; ,you should see 
*em in a storm or on a boarding: party. There’s 
not a man of ’em but might take the captain’s 
piace. And, for that matter, the captain wight 
take any of ours, for he’s as, good a seaman 
as ever stepped tne.deck...And once he was the 
handiest among us.all, and would take his-turn 
at anything. But now I know not what’s come 
to him. © Ever since: we:were made ‘ regular,’ 
(you understand !), and crossedout of the king’s 
black books, and ‘since the captain. got his 
commission, its partly. my ;belief .tnat he’s not 
right here” (touching his, s forehead). ‘And no 
good will come out of-it.. For one.nour.we must 
behave pretty,and be upon honour, and, says 
he, ‘Lads, I mustbave.you ehained up, by reason 
we’re.now.a king’s ship ;’ andthe next.honr he’il 
be laying his plots and his plans for doing some 
business in the. old line.. "Lhe eaptain’ must have 
a spree now and then. He'couldn’t..be well 
witncut it. Whereby.it. comes tizat, what be- 
tween the old.way and the new way, it'sa queer, 
rum sort of life we lead,” 

Of the business on board, however, thongh 
interesting fora short’period; Bertram soongrew 
weary, and, -stretcning himself at his length 
upon the deck, he gradually withdrew his atten- 
tion from everything that was going on avout 
him. to the contemplation of the,seaand tue 





gers shali be religious, or my name’s not le: Har- 


distant shores whieh he was. approaching. 
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The day, forone so'late in the. autumn, was 
bright and.sumny.; the sky withoutia cloud, the | 


atmosphere of a frosty.clearness, and the sea:so 
calm thateit appeared scarcely toyswell into a 
ripple, except immediately in the ship’s wake. 

The distant promontory, which he suspected 
to be the point whither he: had been washed by 
the waves after the explosion of the ‘‘Halcyon,” 
and which seemed: the extremity sof a small 
island, had: mow receded ‘into an azure speck. 
The ship’s course lay to the southwatd or south- 
east, and om the larboard quarter:a long line of 
coast trended away to:the south-west. 

A remarkable pile of. rockon’ this: coast. at- 
tracted his attention, and riveted his gaze.as by 
some power of fascination. 

Who will refuse tosympathize with the feeling 
which at this moment possessed him ? 

What person of much sensibility. or reflection 
but has, in travelling, or on other occasions, 
sometimes felt a dim and perplexing sense of 
recognition awakened by icertain objects or 
scenes which yet hehad no reason:to believeithat 
he could ever have seen before’? 

So it was with Bertram. A feelingiof painful 
perplexity disturbed .and saddened him as he 
gazed upon the coast: before shim; he felt :as 
though he had, at some:early: period.of his ‘life, 
been familiar with some-of its features, which 
yet seemed impossible;:for he new understood 
from the helmsman that what he:sawswere 
parts of) ithe’ Oarnarvonshire: and Merioneth- 
shire coastssin) the neighbourhood: of \Pwiheli 
Bay. 

The wind. was fair,and the Fleur-de-lys’’:car- 
ried so much ‘sail that: within the next hour the 
whole line of coast and bay began to unfold it- 
self, and allithe larger objects were:now becom- 
ing tolerably- distinct. Of these the ‘most’ con- 
spicuous was a lofty headland: whieh threw its 
bold granite front in advance of all the adjacent 
shore, and ran out far into ithe sea. 

Like an iron diadem upon its summit was 
planted an: ancient castle, presenting a: most 
interesting object to the:painter, ifvit were not 
in some ‘respects \rather: grotesque. » It) might 
truly.be described as ‘f planted ;” for it seemed 


literally a natural growth of the rock, and with- 


out division of substance. It was indeed in many 
places an excavation quarried «into the rocks 
rather than a superstructure/upon it ; and, where 
this was not the case,.the foundations: had: yet 
been inlaid and dovetailed, as it: were, so artifi- 
cially into-the splintered erestiof the rock, and 
the whole surface had been ‘for ages so com- 
pletely ‘harmonized in. colour by storms and 
accidents) of ¢elimate, that it was.impossible to 
say wherethe hand of art:begam or that of nature 
ended. 

The whole building displayed a naked haronial 
grandeur and disdain of ornament ; whatever 
beauty it had seeming to exist rather in defi- 
ance of the intentions of its oceupants, and 
as if won from those, advantages of .age and 
situation which it had not been in their power 
to destroy. 

The main body of the building, by following 
and adjusting itself tothe outline.of ‘the rock, 
had of necessity taken the arrangement of a 
vast system of towers and quadrangles irregu- 
larly grouped; and.eonnected ; at intervals it 
was belted with turrets, and its habitable cha- 
racter was chiefly proclaimed. bythe immense 
number of its‘windows, and by a roof of deep red 
tiles 5», which Jast, though ogenerally -feltias a 
harsh blot in the picturesque honours of the 
castle, were, however, ab::this particular time, 
lowered: into something like keeping -by the 
warm ruddy light of the,»morning suns which 
was now glancing upon:every window in the 
sea-front, and: also’ by the »dusky scarlet sof 
decaying ferns,.whieh climbed all the neighbour- 
ing hills and in many plains:skirted:the water’s 

ge. 

In what:style of atchiteetnre: the castle..was 
built, it would have:been difficult to say ;-it was 
neither: exactly, Gothic nor Italian of the middle 
ages; and upon the whole it might safely be 
referred sto.some ‘rude. and remote age which 
had aimed at-nothing more than availing itself 
of the local advantages and. the-materials fur- 
hished: by natureon the spot-forsthe: purpose :of, 


constructing a secure. and.imposing fortress, 
without any further regard to the rules or ped- 
autries of architecture. 

Attached tothe main building, which aseendéd 
to the height of five storys, and.yet did not seem 
disproportionately nigh from the, extent of its 
range, were several smaller dependencies, some 
of which appeared to be framed of wood. The 
purists of our days, who are so anxious to brush 
away all the wooden patchwork and little 
tributary cells that formerly clustered abont the 
pillars and nooks: of cathedrals Jike so many 
swallows’ nests, had here apparently made no 
proselytes. >And, on -thewhole, the: final .im- 
pression was that of -a,.wery; venerable and 
antique, but, at the,same-time, rather fantastic 
building. 

From each side of the,promontory on which 
the.castle stood, ran off at right angles a smaller 
promentory. ‘That-which was onthe left-side as 
viewed from thejsea, though narrower and lower 
than the correspondingone on the otherside, 
terminated however in|a‘mueh. larger;area, and 
on that consideration apparently, in spite of its 
dess commanding. elevation, had been selected as 
the station for the watch-tower. 

This tower was circular, and in that respect 
accurately fitted tothe area or platform on which 
it-stood,. the platform. itself being a table of 


which appeared to grow, out of the waves. 

The whole of this lateral process.from the 
main. promontory presented .a--most impressive 
Object, to,a spectator approaching ‘it’ from the 
sea: for the connecting part, which ran.at-right 
angles.from the great-promontory to the piat- 
form, had been partly undermined—originally, 
-perhaps, by some convulsion of;nature; but 
datterly the breach had been greatly widened by 
storms ; so. that at length a vast aerial arehof 
granite was:suspended over the waves, which 
arch once giving way and falling in, the rocky 
pillar and the. watch-tower which it carried 
would be left insulated in the waves. 

Bertram was more and more fascinated. by 
the,aspect.of the ancient castle and the quiet 
hills behind it, with their,silent fields and 


sun. The whole scene .was at once gay and 
tranquil. The sea had put off its terrors, and 
wore the beauty of a lake; the air was ‘“ frosty 
but kindly ;” and the shores of merry England, 
whicn' he now for the first time contemplated 
in peace and, serenity, were dressed: in. morning 
smiles—a morning, it-is true, of winter, yet of 
winter; not.angry—not.churlish and chiding— 
but of, winter cheerful, and proclaiming wel- 
come to Christmas. 

Tne colours which predominated were of 
autumnal warmth; the tawny ferns had not 
been drenched and discoloured ‘by rains; the 
oaks retained their dying leaves, and, even 
where the scene was most wintry, it was cheer- 
ful. The forest of ported lances, which. the 
deciduous trees presented, were broken pleas- 
ingly by the dark glittering leaves of the holly ; 
and the massy .gloom of the yew and other 
evergreens was pierced and irradiated by the 
searlet berries:of various shrubs, or by the puce- 
solonned branches and the silvery stem of the 
birch. 

Tie “ Fleurs-de-lys” had gradually neared the 
shore, and in the deep, waters upon this part .of 
the coast there'was so little danger for a ship 
of much. heavier burden, that she .was now run- 
ning down. within pistol.shot of the scenery 
which Bertram ‘contemplated with so, much 
pleasure. 

He could distinguish every cottage .that 
lurked in the nooks of the hills, as it.sent up its 
light, vapoury.column.of smoke; here and there 
he could see the cottage children, and hear occa- 
sionally the sound of their laughter.or the tones 


| of their .innocent voices, or, the,crowing. of a 


cock from the: bosom of some hamlet 
Answer’d by faintly echoing farms remote, 


—sounds which gave language and expression to 
the tranquil beauty of the spectacle. 

Bertram absolutely shuddered, with the feel- 
ing of one who treads upona snake, as heturned, 








-from these touching images of human happi- 


rock; at thesummit of a rude colossal cylinder | 


woodlands, basking, as.it were, in the morning. 





ness to the grim.tackling and warlike furniture 
of the “ Little War Vixen” on board which he 
was embarked. 

He was already eager to be. set ashore, and 
the sudden shock of contrast made him more so. 
On communicating his: wishes to the boatswain, 
however, he was honoured by a broad stare and 
a laugh of derision. 

“What! said -the -boatswain; “put you 
ashore close under tne muzzle of Walladmor 
Castle ?”” 

* And why not ?” 

«Ask the captain, my good lad—ask Captain 
Jackson !” 

« Jackson ! I thought the captain’s name had 
been. le Harnois !” 

All's one for that—le Harnois or Jackson ; 
one name’s-as good.as t’other. But I wouldn’t 
be the man to put you upon asking the captain 
any such athing. It’s odds but you'd be sent 
overboard, my. good lad, head over heels—that’s 
to say, on any day when the captain had taken 
his -breakfast. High as it’s perched: amongst 
the eagle’s nests up yonder, it’s, that d——d 
old castle that has been the rock many a good 
ship has.spliten. But wait till three or four 
o’elock,. and then, maybe, we'll put you on 
shore further down.” 

When wishes are hopeless, the mind is‘soon 
reconciled to-give them up. Bertram felt that 
his were,so, and, contentedly stretching himself 
again upon the deck, surrendered his thougnts 
to+the influence of the lovely scenery before 
him. 

At length the sun was setting, and another 
reach: of coast had unfolded upon his view, when 
all at once he heard the dash of oars, and on 
rising, observed a little skiff rapidly nearing 
them. 

In a few minutes-she boarded the “-Fleurs-de- 
lys,” and all was life and motion upon deck. 
Casks and packages were interchanged, and 
private. signals,in abundance - passed between 
the different-parties. Bertram. took the oppor- 
tunity of bargaining for a passage to shore, and 
was in the act of stepping into the boat, when 
hit @as suddenly summoned before the captain. 

He found the old tiger)on the quarterdeck, 
and in one of his blander humours, sitting on a 
coil of rope, his back reclining against a carro- 
nade, with a keg of brandy on the dexter hand 
and a. keg of whisky on the sinister, and an 
air of grim good humour spread over his 
features. 

He had just awaked from slumber, was for a 
few minutes sober, and having possibly forgot- 
ten the heterodoxy of his passenger, he saluted 
him thus: 

“ Well, sweet sir, and how goes the world with 
you P” 

“ Captain le Harnois, I understand that I can 
have a passage in the boat alongside, and Lam 
really anxious to go ashore.” 

*‘ Well, Tom, and what’s to hinder it? The 
shore’s big enough to hold you, and if it isn’t 
I can’t make it bigger.” 

“Then, eaptain, I have the honour to wish 
you a very good evening.” 

“The same to you, Tom; and I ‘have the 
honour, Tom, to drink your worship’s health.” 

“TI thank you, sir; and perhaps: you will allow 
me to-leave a trifle for the. boat’s erew that 
brought, me aboard; to drink.” 

** Do, Tom, leave a trifle ; I’ll allow you to put 
fifty francs down on this whisky keg.” 

“ Fifty francs, Captain le Harnois! Permit 
me to remind you that I only came aboard this 
morning, and that——” 

« Jessamy, it’s no use talking! fifty francs ; 
we give no change here. And what tne ¢ . 
Would you think to treat the crew of the ‘ Fleurs- 
de-lys,’ four and forty picked men, with less 
than sixty frances ?” 

“Sixty ! captain, you said fifty.” 

«Did I? ‘Well, but that was the first time 





| of.asking.. Come, quick, my young gallant, or 


I shall hoist it up to seventy! Boatswain, tell 
the smith to send me a hammer and a few ten- 
penny-nails; I’ve a customer here that’s want- 
ing:to cheat me; and Isee I must nail‘him to 
the-mast before we shall balance books. But 
stop a minute; I’li-tell: you what, Jessamy—if 
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unceremonious question, when the captain in- 
terrupted him: 

« Ay: I can see with half an eye. An Abram 
man; a mumper; a knight.ofcthe ypest, that 
jumps up behind coaches and cats:the straps of 
portmanteaus, steals imto heuses in the dusk, 
waylays poor old-people and’ women/toreb them 
of their rags and theif halfpence. ‘For.as'to the 
highway, and cutting ‘throats, Ivthingehe has 
hardly metal for that. Or maybe he's@juggler, 
a rope-dancer; and plays off his hoouspocus on 
ptople’s pockets | ?”? 

“Upon my word, captain, youwareypleased to 
be extremely complimentary. Bat yous ~are out 
in your guessing, and put wrong upon mé.’ 

* With.all my heart! God give.you health to 
wear-it !” 

Porched to the quick by these 4éffronts, 
Bertram drew ont*his poeket-book,amdptaking 
mtisome papers, "he presented: the 
-bauteur. he conld-assume ingexying 

sat — ume : 
“<Tf,sir, youwill docme the honour torumyour 
annexed, 


Lam: po NERA OR 


further vindication .frent ¥ rey 
pleased. tointimate.” 4 
“‘Pol-deerollel?”’ sdid ‘(Gaiptain ‘Je Sierictal 
“What'sthis trumpery? ‘Winose pot-hooksare | 
these?’ \Atthesame timenegiigently 
the rs,and tearing several ppnias coarse way 
of handiing“them. 
He threw ~one-or two ; but 
it struck Bertram that -he-was holding :them 


upside down. 

Be thatuas tit» might, after yoy em 
bling, and tearimgene documentafter another, 
the noble captain tossed \bhem dll sonthe deck, 
advanced the broad-extinguisherdf:his foot upon 
them; biew outa cloud ofpreathintethe morning 
air, and exclaiiged : 

** Pooh !.«péoh! ‘Bem “Brum! “Billibuliero! 
*Twen't:do! “Bergedapapers! ..Never thinkrto. 

-put off yonr-rogue’s -tricks-en Oaptain lé“Har- 
nois !”’ 

So saying, he rolled off to complete his quarter- 
deck turn, preparing, however, to open his fire 
again when he came upon the other tack. 

Bertram’s anger and indignation were na- 
turally very great at what he viewed as insolent, 
unprovoked outrage, and in spite of his precari- 
ous situation, and though fully aware thatihe 
was inthe captain’s power, he was on the ‘point 
of giving those feelings ‘vent: in words which 
calumniated innocence. is: at all»times  privi- 
leged to express—when the boatswain tap- 
ped him on the shoulder and: whispered in his 
ar: 

“Easy, master, easy! The captain doesn’t 
mean all he says; he ‘speaks worse’ than he 
thinks, when he has taken his breakfast rather 
early. He always takes ‘brandy «with it; you 
understand. Twice aday he hauls his wind, 
and speaks youus fairasa man could wish: just 
afore breakfast, that’s once; your next time’s 
justaforenoon. On! but it’s pieasant talking 
with the captain then !” 

At this moment Captain le'Harnois was again 
bearing down; and, just as he bronght his 
broadside to bear, Bertram,:who was.in the act 
of gathering up his scattered papers and re- 
placing them in his pocket-book, contented him- 
sel? with observing that on shore he hoped-at 
least to meet with some magistrate that 
would pay more respect to papers regularly 
authenticated. 

“Shore magistrate!’ thundered the captain. 
“The dragon and his horns! what’s a shore 
magistrate more than a salt-water magistrate P 
Mort dema vie! I take it a:captain’s commission, 
with four ministers’ hands “to it, signed and 
countersigned, snould be as good as a’ lubber’s 
warrant. What! talk to me of lawyers and 
justices? The ‘ Fleurs-de-lys’ is:as good a 
lawyer as I:know. Exvad, when she shows her 
teetn!’ (And here Captain le Harnois grinned 
horribly, and showed his own, »whieh, “ after 
their kind,” were not less formidable:) -“Egad, 
she can Jay down tne. law, too; egad, she can! 


Ay, and l’ve'seen tine day’ (and i here the captain the chaplain. 
chuckled in a fondling tone), “I’ve seen the day | religious; we're all religious. 


that the little wanton. devil has made law; and | 


pout-that’s a foul: 
}knew-what-sie’d be-at-!—my sbip,she’s Bour- 
Bourbonish : 


Cbrisuan Majesty.” 
“Ay; that’ sssoonsasid: sees remngnede 
}axot Bourbonish isi he motiLiberal neither 
DB me mer shes emer ‘Groumstances, 
ptain‘ie t-is-wholly 
gon een ee ‘Lreally——" 


a d good law it was; though some said not, 
blast their eyes!” 

To all this Bertram was silent ; and Captain le 
Harnois, pursuing his-tender remembrances, 
broke out afresh : 

“Ah! the pretty Jittle-wengeful.devil! ‘Ha! 
ha! ha! Lremember——~ 
not the very thing that Master ‘Tommy here is 
thinking of. He has heard that story, or some 
other as good; and that’s what he means’ by 
singing out for shore law. But, youngster, ’d 
have you to know that’s all over, that score’s 
rubbed out; and the little ae gipsy (d——n 
her for a little hardened devil!) has got her 
pardon. All’s rightnow; her decks are washed ; 
she’s a chaplain on board; and she carries the 
flag of his Most Christian Majesty.” 

“ Indeed !’’ said Bertram. 

“Ay, indeed, most venerable youth ; the flag 
of Louis le Desiré, do you hear? “Have-you 
anything to say against that? What 2 

Smock-face think of the Bourbons? Is Smock- 
face-not a good subject ? .Eh?” 

“Captain le Harneis, Iam neither-a usth 
subject by NOLEN pe FT 
the ‘French: “government pmerdo I owe* Speny. 
) Obedience.” 


‘@What,what,-what ! ‘not. Bourbonisit ? ‘on! 





n her fora little vixen ! she doesn’t 





bomith ; I'm amy dads, «they're 
Boutveonish ; -we’re all Bourbonish : :andT ll 
| have rmobody~ swabbing »my deck “that’s xmot 
Bourbonish.”’ 


’* Tveongratulate umyself,”. said Bertram, “on 
sailing ~with «so loyal .a»subject of ‘his'Most 


Come, that’ srwéllj"however. Glad» of that! 
that’s something, my shy cock: anything but a 
Liberal or a Constitutional. Cut portmanteau 
straps, waylay old women, hocus:pocus, anything 
you like: . But I’ll bave.no Liberal doings here : 
no liberality shall be. found on board: of .me, 
whilst my name’s le Harnois. D——n!, I’veia 
eharacter.to support.” 

«I believe we mistake each other ; there are 
different-sorts of liberality, and what I meant to 
say was——” 

“TJ care nothing about it. It signifies nothing 
talking about sorts of liberality. I'll have. no 
sort. And now, pray, what religion are you of ? 
Has Smock-face no religion, eh ?” 

“ Really, Captain le Harnois, it does appear 
to me that noman is authorized or commissioned, 
merely upon the strength of flinging a rope to 
a drowning man, or affording him some common 
office of humanity, to institute an inquiry into 
his religious creed.” 

«Oh! Not commissioned ? By my commission 
I’m to lay hold of every man that has anything 
to say against his Most Christian “Majesty—the 
Catholic faith—or our Lady. My commission is 
that I’m to overhaul every man’s réligion. ‘And 
as to whata younker like you saysabout flinging 
a rope, a rope’send for it! If I fling a rope to 
a drowning man and he lays hold of it, by ‘my 
commission I’m tosay, “Ahoy, there, waterfowl, 
are you religious? Is your religion so and so ?” 
And, if he sings out, ‘ No,’ my commission is ‘to 
let go the rope and say, ‘Then first of all get 
baptized witn salt water, and, when that’s done, 
come and tell Captain le Harnodis.’ THar’s any 
coumnission. D n! I think I shouid know 
what’my commission is. .D——n!” 

« But, captain, youcan surely make allowances 
for my education ; that may have »been unfortu- 
nate, but still, Iprofess the most entire respect 
for the Romish Courch and her adherents.’’ 

«Respect and be d——d ! Ill have no-respect. 
I'll nave religion—pure, neat religion, with none 
of your Protestant water in it,or d——~d half 








and half. My snip, a little vixen, she’s religious : 
for I tell you she’s.bad her decks scrubved by 
I’m religious ; ship’s company’s 
And my passen- 


but d——n me, ifthat’s | 


| good will come out of.it. 


nois. My commission says, that I'm to have none 
but the very best of Christians aboard; prime 
articles, and none else: no damaged lots.” 
Bertram was.perfectly t-hearing 
-of «such «intense orthodoxy on board a man..’. 
ewar ; >but he was disposed: to question i 
| acenracy of ‘the representation on chaneing 
-ovserve that all the crew who wetetivelidilt the 
captain’s back were laughingasthey wensabout 
their non } 
racer -Harnois himself seemed-more than — 
half tolangh at his own picture ofjiie © 
holy r-de-lys.” But at thisemoment ie 
began to feel drowsy ; and, giving up for® tie 
present any further examination of his pasten- — 
ger’s theology, he got under weigh for hiscabin, — 
pares oo out ashe advanced, but without 4 
“Wall, tinis'1] do for the first examination! — 
Amd ‘for our Lady’s sake, and for the honour of 
therwhite ily,*Smockface may bundle himseli — 
‘between decks till the next time that'we pump | 
| ship, and overboard with the bilxe 
»water. “Wemust-beeharitable now and then for 
our Lady’ssake. “Butdet:ms have no irreligion. © 
Let-all -be shandsome, lovely, Bourbonish, ani 
religious. “Wat thed——! An irreligiousdo 


}aboard-with Captainile’Harnois. But Ivshail | 
veverhaul his” 
| commission says ; else my name’s not-le Harnoi:. 4 


» for that’s ~what4my 


ur’ 4 
‘With which emphatic monosyllable,ascendins 
‘in a growl from the bottom of the companion 
ladder, Captain le Harnois concluded } hismatins 


-pon-the deck of the ““Fleur-de-lys.” 


wA-voar of Jaugnter followed his final <dieap- ~ 
“pearance, and a succession of songs, whichseemed 


}anything but “handsome, lovely, Bourbonish, or 
hpeligious.”” 
“CHAPTER VI. 


“THE WALLADMOR DRAGON. 


Despite the captain’s absence, and though § 
there was no regular officer to represent him, 7 
Bertram was surprised to find that the duty on § 


deck seemed in no respect,to, suffer—either in 


order, precision, or alacrity, All ;were in fuil 
activity, moving with the industry, and almost © 
with the instinct, of bees,/in the tops, among the © 
shrouds, or on deck; handling the ropes, | 
trimming the sails, sounding, and performing all 

other parts. of a vigilant seaman’s duty. ce 

This seemed the more remarkable, as most of 
the crew carried-a flask of brandy slung about 
their necks; very few of them choosing to justify 7 
the captain’s flattering picture of theirortnodoxy | 
by substituting a rosary. ; 

The steady old helmsman, to whom Ber- 
tram: was communicating his. astonishment, 
replied : 

“ Ay, ay, but this is nothing ; ,you should see 
*em in a storm or on a boarding: party. There’s 
not a man of ’em but might take the captain’s © 
place. And, for that matter, the captain wight © 
take any of ours, for he’s as, good a seaman ~ 
as ever stepped:the.deck.. And once he was the 
handiest among: us.all, and would take hbis.turn 
atanything. But now I know not what's come 
to him. ‘Ever.since : werwere'made ‘ regular, ~ 
(you understand !), and crossed:out of the king’s — 
black books, and since the. captain got his © 
commission, its partly. amy ;belief .tnat he’s not 
‘right here”’ (touching his, forehead) ‘And no 
For one.nour.we must 
behave pretty, and be upon honour, and, says 
he, ‘Lads, I mustbave.you chained up, by reason 
we’re.now.a-king’s ship ;’ and.thenext.hour he’ il 
be laying bis plots and his plans for doing some 
business in the-old line.. The:eaptaim must. nave — 
a spree now and then. He'couldn’t..be well © 
witncut it. Whereby.it. comes that, what be- 7 
tween theold.way and the new way, it'sa queer, | 
rum. sort of life we lead.” ; 

Of the business on board, however, .thongh 
interesting fora short’period; Bertram-soomgrew 
weary, and,-stretching himself at his length 
upon the.deck, ne gradually. withdrew. his atten- 
tion from everything that. was,.going .on avout 
him to the. contemplation of the,seaand the 
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The day, forone so:late in the. autumn, was | 
bright and.sumny,; the sky  withoutia cloud, the 
atmosphere of a frosty clearness, and the sea:so 
calm thatvit appeared scarcely to:swell into a 
ripple, except immediately in the ship’s wake. 

The distant promontory, which he suspected 
to be the point: whither he had been -washed by 
the waves after the explosion of the ‘‘Halcyon,” 
and which seemed the extremity of a small 
island, had mow receded into an azure speck. 
The ship’s course lay to the southward or south- 
east, and om the larboard quarter.a long line of 
coast trended.away tothe south-west. 

A remarkable pile of. rockon this: coast. at- 
tracted his attention, and riveted his gaze.as by 
some power of fascination. 

Who will refuse tosympathize with the feeling 
which at this moment possessed him ? 

What person of much sensibility. or reflection 
but has, in travelling, or on other occasions, 
sometimes felt a dim. and perplexing sense of 
recognition awakened by ‘certain objects or 
scenes which yet hehad no reasonto believe that 
he could ever have seen before ? 

So it was with Bertram. A feelingiof painful 
perplexity disturbed and saddened him as he 
gazed upon the coast: before shim; ihe felt :as 
though he had, at some early: period of his life, 
been familiar with some:of its features, which 
yet seemed impossible; for she new understood 
from the helmsman that what heisawswere 
parts of ithe’ Carnarvonshire: and :Merioneth- 
shire coastsy:in, the neighbourhood of \Pwiheli 
Bay. 

The wind was fair,and the‘ Fleur-de-lys’’ car- 
ried so much ‘sail that: within the next honr the 
whole line of coast and bay began to unfold it- 
self, and allithe larger objects were:inow becom- 
ing tolerably-distinct. Of these the most’ con- 
spicuonus wasa)lofty headland. whien threw its 
bold granite front in adwance of all the adjacent 
shore, and ran out far into the sea. 

Like an iron diadem upon its summit was 
planted an ancient castle, presenting a: most 
interesting object to the painter, if it were not 
in some respects \rather grotesque. « It might 
truly be described as “ planted;” for it seemed 
literally a natural growth of the rock, and with-: 
out division Of substance. It was indeed in many 
places an excavation quarried «into the rocks 
rather than asuperstructure: upon it ; and; where 
this was-not-the case,:the foundations had: yet 
been inlaid and dovetailed, as it- were, so artifi- 
cially into-the splintered crest of the rock, and 
the whole surface had been :for ages so: com- 
pletely harmonized in.colour by storms and 
accidents of elimate, that it was impossible to 
say ta tne: hand of art:began or that of nature 
ended. 

The whole building displayed a naked baronial 
grandeur and disdainof ornament; whatever 
beauty it had seeming to exist rather in defi- 
ance of the intentions of its oceupants, and 
as if won from those advantages of .age and 
situation which it had not been in their power 
to destroy. 

The main body of the building, by following 
and adjusting itself tothe outline of ‘the rock, 
had of necessity taken the arrangement of a 
vast system of towers and quadrangles irregu- 
larly grouped, and ednnected ; at;intervals it 
was belted with turrets, and its habitable cha- 
racter was chiefly proclaimed by the immense 
number of its;windows, and by a roof of deep red 
tiles; which last, though generally -felt as a 
harsh blot in the picturesque honours of the 
castle, were, however, at:this particular time, 
lowered: into something like keeping -by the 
warm ruddy light of the»morning suns which 
Was now glancing upon: every window in tne 
sea-front, and «also by the dusky scarlet of 
decaying ferns,.whieb climbed all the neigh bour- 
ing hills and in many plains:skirtedthe water’s 

ge. 

In what:style of atchiteetnre. the castle was 
built, it would have-been difficult to say ; it was 
neither exactly, Gothic nor Italian of the middle 
ages; and upon the: whole it might safely be 
referred to. some: rude and remote age which 
had aimed at nothing more than availing. itself 
of the local advantages amd. the:materials fur- 


























































































constructing a seeure, and.imposing fortress, 
without any further regard to the rules or ped- 
antries of architecture. 

Attached tothe main building, which ascended 
to the height of five storys, and.yet did not seem 
disproportionately high from the extent of its 
range, were several smaller dependencies, some 
of which appeared to be framed of wood. The 
purists of our days, who are so anxious to brush 
away all the wooden. patchwork and little 
tributary cells that formerly clustered abont the 
pillars and nooks of cathedrals like so many 
swallows’ nests, had here apparently made no 
proselytes. And, onthe whole, the: final im- 
pression was. that of a, .wery, venerable and 
antique, but, at the,same-time, rather fantastic 
building. 

From each side of, the.promontory on ‘which 
the.castle stood; ran off at right angles a smaller 
promontory. ‘That-which wag on,the left-side as 
viewed from thejsea, though narrower and lower 
than the corresponding-one on the other:side, 
terminated however in a‘mueh largerarea, and 
on that consideration apparently, in spite of its 
less commanding. elevation, had been selected as 
the station for the watch-tower. 

This tower was circular, and in that respect 
accurately fitted tothe area or platform on whieh 
it stood, the platform itself being a table of 
rock; at thesummit of a rude colossal cylinder 
which appeared to grow, out of the waves. 

The whole of this lateral process from the 
main promontory presented. a--most impressive 
object. to.a spectator approaching it from the 
sea: for the connecting part, which ran at-right 
angles.from the great-promontory to the piat- 
form, had been partly undermined—originally, 
perhaps, by some convulsion of;nature; but 
dJatterly the breach had been greatly widened by 
storms ; so. that at length a vast aerial arch of 
granite was. suspended over the waves, which 
arch once giving way and falling in, the rocky 
pillar and the. watch-tower wich it carried 
would. be left insulated in the waves. 

Bertram was more 4nd more fascinated by 
the,aspect.of the ancient castle and the quiet 
hills behind it, with their,silent fields and 
woodlands, basking, as,it were, in the morning 
sun. The whole scene was at once gay and 
tranquil. The sea had put off its terrors, and 
wore the beauty of a lake; the air was “ frosty 
but kindly ;” and the shores.of merry England, 
which he now for the first time contemplated 
in peace and serenity, were dressed in morning 
smiles—a morning, it.is true, of winter, yet of 
winter) not.angry—not.churlish and cniding— 
but of. winter cheerful, and proclaiming wel- 
come to Christmas. 

The colours which predominated, were of 
autumnal warmth; the tawny ferns had not 
been drenched and discoloured ‘by rains; the 
oaks retained their dying leaves, and, even 
where the scene was most wintry, it was cheer- 
ful. The forest of ported lances, which the 
deciduous trees presented, were broken pleas- 
ingly by the dark glittering leaves of the holly ; 
and the massy gloom of the yew and other 
evergreens was pierced and irradiated by the 
scarlet berries:of various shrubs, or by the puce- 
sslonned branches and the silvery stem of the 
birch. 

The “ Fleurs-de-lys” had gradually neared the 
shore, and in the deep. waters upon this part .of 
the coast there was so little danger for a ship 
of much. heavier burden, that she was now run- 
ning down. within pistol.shot of the scenery 
which Bertram contemplated with so, much 
pleasure. 

He could distinguish every cottage .that 
lurked in the nooks of the hills, as it.sent up its 
light, vapoury column.of smoke; here and there 
he could see the cottage children, and hear occa- 
sionally the sound of their laughter.or the tones 
of their .innocent voices, or the, crowing of a 
cock from the: bosom of some hamlet 


Answer’d by faintly echoing farms remote, 
—sounds which gave language and expression to 


the tranquil beauty, of the spectacle. 
Bertram absolutely shuddered, with the  feel- 





hished by natureon the spot forthe purpose of, 





from these touching images of human happi- 


ing of one who. treads upona snake, as heturned. 


ness to the grim.tackling and warlike furniture 
of the “ Little War Vixen” on board which he 
was embarked. 

He was already eager to be. set ashore, and 
the sudden shock of contrast made him more so. 
On communicating his: wishes to the boatswain, 
however, he was honoured by a broad stare and 
a laugh of derision. 

“What! said the -boatswain; “put you 
ashore close under tne muzzle of Walladmor 
Castle ?”” 

* And why not ?” 

« Ask the captain, my good lad—ask Captain 
Jackson !” 

*« Jackson ! I thought the captain’s name had 
been le Harnois !” 

All's one for that—le Harnois or Jackson ; 
one name’s-as good.as t’other. But I wouldn’t 
be the’ man to put you upon asking the captain 
any such a thing. It’s odds but you’d be sent 
overboard, my. good lad, head over heels—that’s 
to say, on any day when the captain had taken 
his breakfast. High as it’s perched: amongst 
the eagle’s nests up yonder, it’s that-d——d 
old castle that has been the rock many a good 
ship has spliten. But wait till three or four 
o’elock,, and then, maybe, we'll put you on 
shore further down.” 

When wishes are hopeless, the mind is soon 
reconciled to give them:up. Bertram felt that 
his were.so, and, contentedly stretching himself 
again upon the deck, surrendered his, thougnts 
to+tne influence of the lovely scenery before 
him. 

At length the sun was setting, and another 
reach: of coast had unfolded upon his view, when 
all at once he heard the dash of oars, and on 
rising, observed a little skiff rapidly nearing 
them. 

In a few minutes.she boarded the “ Fleurs-de- 
lys,” and all was life and motion upon deck. 
Casks and packages were interchanged, and 
private. signals.in abundanee- passed between 
the different.parties. Bertram took the oppor- 
tunity of bargaining for a passage to shore, and 
was in the act of stepping into the boat, when 
h vas suddenly summoned before the captain. 

He found tne old tiger)on the quarterdeck, 
and in one of his blander humours, sitting on a 
coil of rope, his back reclining against a carro- 
nade, with a keg of brandy on the dexter hand 
and a keg of whisky on the sinister, and an 
air of grim good humour spread over his 
features. 

He had just awaked from slumber, was for a 
few minutes sober, and having possibly forgot- 
ten the heterodoxy of his passenger, he saluted 
him thus: 

“ Well, sweet sir, and how goes the world with 
you P” 

“ Captain le Harnois, I understand that. I can 
have a passage in the boat alongside, and Iam 
reaily anxious to go ashore.” 

*< Well, Tom, and what’s to hinder it? The 
shore’s big enough to hold you, and if it isn’t 
I can’t make it bigger.” 

“Then, captain, I have the henour to wish 
you a very good evening.” 

“The same to you, Tom; and I ‘have the 
honour, Tom, to drink your worship’s health.” 

“T thank you, sir; and perhaps you will allow 
me to-leave a trifle for the boat’s erew that 
brought me aboard; to drink.” 

Do, Tom, leave a trifle ; I’ll allow you to put 
fifty francs down on this whisky keg.” 

“ Fifty francs, Captain le Harnois! Permit 
me to remind you that I only came aboard this 
morning, and that ‘ 

« Jessamy, it’s no use talking! fifty francs ; 
we give no change here. And what the ¢ 
Would you think to treat the crew of the ‘ Fleurs- 
de-lys,’ four and forty picked men, with less 
than sixty francs ?” 

“Sixty !\captain, you said fifty.” 

«Did I? Well, but that was the first time 
of asking.. Come, quick, my young gallant, or 
I shall hoist. it up to seventy! Boatswain, tell 
the smith to send mea hammer anda few ten- 
penny nails; I’ve a customer here that’s want- 
ing.to cheat me; and Isee I must nail’him to 
the mast before we shall balance books. But 











stop a minute; I’li-tell, you what, Jessamy—if 
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you’ ll enter aboard the ‘ Fleurs-de-lys’ [ll let you 
off for the money.” 

“I fear, captain, that your work would be too 
much for my constitution; I am hardly strong 
enough to undertake such severe duty.” 

““Not strong enough? Oh, the dragon! My 
darling, what should ail you? Ill make you 
strong enough by to-morrow morning. Just 
hang him up’ an hour to the mast-head, salt 
him, take him down, pickle him, hoist him up 
in the main tops to season, then give him some 
flap-dragon and biscuit, and I'll be bound there’s 
not a lubber that lives but will be cured into a 
prime salt water article. But, come—sixty 
francs !” 

Bertram hesitated for a moment, during 
which Captain le Harnois rose, turned on his 
heel, placed himself astride the carronade with 
a large goblet of brandy in his right hand, and 
with the air of an old Cupid who was affecting 
to look amiable and to warble, but in reality 
more like a Boreas who was growling, he opened 
the vast chasm of his mouth and began to sing 
a sentimental love song. 

Bertram perceived that, as the brandy lowered, 
Captain le Harnois’s demand would be likely to 
rise, and therefore paid the money without 
further demur. 

«And now, my sweet boy,” said Captain le 
Harnois, “‘ what do you think of the ‘ Fleurs-de- 
lys? Tight sea boat, isn’t she? and a little 
better managed than the ‘Halcyon,’ eh? 
Things go on in another guess fashion here than 
they did cn board your d——d steamboat ? 
Different work on my deck, eh ?” 

“Very different work, indeed, Captain le 
Harnois!” 

“Ay, a d——d deal different, my boy. I 
know what it is I’m speaking to, when I speak 
to my lads; but I’m d——d if a man knows 
what he’s speaking to when he speaks to a 
boiler.” 

During this speech Bertram was descending 
the ship’s side. When he had seated himself in 
the boat, he looked up, and seeing the captain 
lounging over the taffrail, he said, by way of 
parting speech : 

“You are right, Captain le Harnois, perfectly 
right; and I shall always remember the very 
great difference I found between the ‘ Halcyon’ 
and the ‘ Fleurs-de-lys.’ ” 

The old ruffian grinned, and appeared to 
comprehend and enjoy the equivoque. He 
was in no hurry to clear scores with Bertram, 
but leisurely pursued the boat with a truculent 
leer, nailed Bertram with his eye, and when the 
boat was just within proper range, he took his 
speaking trumpet and hailed him : 

“Tom Drum, ahoy! Take care now, when 
you get asnore, where you begin your old tricks 
—portmanteaus, old women, tumbling. Mind 
you don’t begin hocus pocus too soon. Steer 
large, and leave Walladmor Castle on the lar- 
board tack, for there’s an old dragon in Wallad- 
mor that has one of his eyes on you by this 
time. He’s on the look out for you. So fareweil; 
he’s angling for you. Good-bye, my lily white 
Tom! A handier lad has been caught than you, 
Tom. So let the old women pass quietly till 
Wailadmor’s out of hearing. I can’t cry, Tom; 
but here’s my blessing !” 

So saying, Captain le Harnois drank up his 
goblet of brandy, and tossing his heeltaps 
contemptuously after the boat, rolled away to 
his orgies at the carronade. And in this manner 
terminated Bertram’s connection with the 
“ Trois Fleurs-de-lys.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN DARKNESS AND DANGER. 


Ir was not very agreeable to Bertram that 


the gallant captain’s farewell speech had drawn | 


the attention of all in the boat upon himself, 
and in no very advantageous way. 

Most of the party laughed pretty freely. 

At the bottom of the boat lay a man muffled 





attention, he took out his vocket-book and 
busied himself with his pencil; using it alter- 
nately for minuting memoranda of the scene 
before him, or sketching some of its more 
striking features. 

These were at this moment irresistibly 
captivating. The boat was gliding through a sea 
unrippled by a breeze ; the water was exquisitely 
clear and reflecting the rich orange lights of the 
declining sunset ; a bold rocky shore was before 
him, haunted by gulls and sea-mews, flights of 
which pursued the boat for the sake of the refuse 
fish, which were occasionally tossed overboard. 
Behind the rocky screen of the coast appeared a 
tumultuous assemblage of mountains, the 
remotest of which melted away into a faint aerial 
blue; and finally the boat’s company itself 
constituted an additional element of the pictur- 
esque. The sailors rowing in their shirt-sleeves, 
fishermen and their wives in dresses of deep 
red and indigo, with the usual marine adjuncts 
of fish, tangle, seaweed, etc.,composed a centre 
to the spectacle which inspirited the whole by 
rich colouring, grouping, and varied forms. 

The living part of the contributors to this fine 
composition seemed, however, but little aware of 
their own share in the production of the 
picturesque, for most of them were engaged in 
amusing their fancies at the expense of Bertram, 
whose motions had but given a different turn to 
the satiric humour which Captain le Harnois had 
called forth. 

One old man, who sat opposite to Bertram, 
laid aside his pipe, and said in an undertone to 
his next neighbour: 

“ Well, in my life I never saw the man that 
brought as much to paper ina summer’s day as 
young master here has done in one half hour; 
he beats the parson and ’torney Williams all to 
nothing. But I see how itis. They say Merlin 
wrote the history of Wales down to the day of 
judgment upon these very rocks that lie right 
a-head ; and sure, if he did, there’s somebody 
must come to read it; and that must be young 
master here. Don’t you see how he cocks his 
eye at the rocks, as if he had some run goods in 
his pocket, and was looking out for a signal to 
come on shore? Look at him now! Lord! 
how nimbly his fingersgo! One would swear 
he believed that all must be over with this 
world, if he should stop above half a minute. 
Look at him! There he goes again!” 

** Ay,” said anothor; “ but I think he’s hardly 
writing Merlin’s history; though it’s true 
enough that old saying about Merlin: he wrote 
it with his forefinger, and yet they tell me it is 
cut as deep into the rock as if it had been done 
with chisel and mallet. But he must clear the 
moss off the face of the rock before he’ll read 
THAT. And it’s not every man that will read it 
when that’s done.” 

** Who then ?” 

“Why, none but a seventh son of a seventh 
son; nor he neither, except in the moonlight.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the first speaker ; 
* but, as to this writing and reading, I see little 
good init. Lord! to think of these gentlefolks 
that come up to Tan-y-bwich and Festiniog in 
the summer time like a shoal of herrings. Igo 
with scores of parties to Pont-aber-glas-llyn. 
Well, now, what should you think there could be 
to write down consarning a great cobble- 
stone, or consarning a bit of a shaw or a 
puddle of water? Yet there’s not one of the 
young quality but, as soonas ever they get sight 
of the Llyn, bless your eyes! they’ll stand and 
lift up their hands, and they’ll raise the whites 
of their eyes,and skrike out to one another—that 
it’s awful to be near ’em.” 

« The d—— ! you don’t say so ?” 

“Ay, and then down they all sits, and out 
comes their books; and the young gentlemen 
holds their bits of umbrellas for the ladies, and 
away all their fingers are running like a dozen 
of harpers playing ‘ Morfa Rhuddlam ? Many’s 
the time I’ve seen ’em stand, whilst a man 
would walk a mile and a half, staring up at 
widow Davis’s cottage that one can hardly see 


| for the ivy, and writing consarning it—that one 


up in a cloak, and apparently asleep; but it | would think it was as old and as bigas Harlech 


appeared to Bertram that he was also laughing. |or Waliadmor. 
To relieve himself from this distressing : 





Gad! I’ll make bold some 
summer to ask’em what they see about it: for, 





as widow Davis said to me, ‘I wonder what they © 
find on the outside, for I never could find © 


anything in the inside. 
“And what do they do with all their 
writing ?” 


“It’s past my power to think, Owen. I can’t 


say as I sees that what’s writ consarning aspring 
will ever quench a man’s thirst. And as to 
these limners that goes about making likenesses 
of the sea, they’ll never get a herring out of it 
that way !” 

By this time the boat was running up a narrow 
creek, which soon contracted into the mouth of a 
little mountain brook. 

Here the boat took the ground, and all on 
board began to jump ashore, except Bertram, 
who was lost in contemplation of the long vista 
of mountains through waoich the brook appeared 
to descend. 

From this abstraction he was at length 
awakened by the voice of the old fisherman, 
who was mooring the skiff, and drily asked him 
if he purposed to go out to sea again in chase of 
Captain le Harnois. 

At this summons he started up, and was 
surprised to observe that his companions were 
already dispersed, and going off through various 
avenues amongst the mountains. 

The boat was quite empty. Hisown portman- 
teau even had been carried out, and was lying 
on a stone. 

“And now, my good friend,” said Bertram, 
“answer me one question. What is the name 
of the nearest town? I am quite a stranger in 
these parts. In what direction does it lie ? how 
far? and which is the direct road to it?” 

“One question! why that’s four, master— 
more by three than you bargained for. However, 
as you're a stranger, I’ll make shift to fit you. 
The nighest town is Machynleth; and a rum- 
looking town it is. It’s just fifteen miles off: 
you can’t miss it, if you follows your nose and 
goes by the side of this brook till it leads you 
into yon pass among the mountains.” 

*’m much obliged to you, friend. But 
is there any person you know that could guide 
me through the pass and carry my portman- 
teau ?” 

** Ay, master, I know of three.” 

«* And where are they ?” 

“Two are on board the ship yonder with 
Captain le Harnois, and the other-——” 

‘“*Is where ?” 

«At Machynleth, and I'll warrant him as 
drunk as he can go.” 

« And of what use will that be to me?” 

«« Nay, master, it’s past my power to find out ; 
but you’re a scholar, and ought to tell better 
than I can.” 

Perceiving that he had got all the information 
from the old fisherman which he was likely to 
get, Bertram wished him good night; and, 
hoisting his portmanteau on his shoulder, set off 
in the direction pointed out. 

Alone, and perfectly unacquainted with the 
country, he quickly found himself in a situation 
of some perplexity. It was already dusk, and 
he had to make his way through a Jabyrinth of 
hills likely to present danger in more shapes 
than one. 

His experience on board with Captain le 
Harnois had taught him that he was not perfectly 
secure from behind; and before him was a 
mountainous region—better peopled in all pro- 
bability with precipices and torrents than with 
human habitations. 

Under these circumstances he had to go in 
quest of a lodging for the night, and this, from 
all that he had read of England, on a double 
account he could scarcely venture to anticipate 
under any respectable roof—first, because he was 
on foot, and, secondly, because he carried his 
own portmanteau. 

However, he entered on his course with spirit ; 
and for some time advanced without much 
difficulty. The path meandered away along the 
margin of the little brook, diverging from it at 
times, but soon winding back upon it. And as 
long as the road continued to lie over the little 
common which lay between the sea and the 
nills, the light being here less intercepted and 





refiected more freely from the pellucid brook,he - 
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had no difficulty in proceeding. But, when he 
had reached the foot of the hills, and found that 
the brook suddenly immerged into a mountain 
ravine, he halted in utter despondency. 

Looking back upon the shore, which lay due 
west, he perceived that the last faint blush of 
colour had died away in the sky. A solemn veil 
of darkness had descended over the sea; even 
that was disappearing ; and, within the narrow 
windings of the hills upon which he was now 
entering, the darkness of “‘ chaos and old night” 
seemed to brood. 

That this road would be likely to lead him 
over precipices elevated enough for all purposes 
of danger, he already knew; for now and then 
the path began to ascend pretty steeply from 
the edge of the brook, though it soon again 
subsided to the same level. All around him 
was the sound of waters and of torrents; no ray 
of candlelight or cheerful fire issued from any 
cottage amongst the hills; he shouted, but 
received no answer, and he sat down to deliberate 
upon his situation. 

Just at this moment it seemed to him that he 

heard somewhere in his neighbourhood a low 
' muttering. 

He looked round, but it was impossible to 
distinguish any object at more thana few paces’ 
distance; and, as he had repeatedly turned to 
look back in his road from the sea, and had 
besides walked fast, he felt eonvinced that no 
person could have dogged him, and was dis- 
posed to think that he had been mistaken. 

The next minute, however, the noise re- 
curred. He rose and moved a few paces 
onwards. 

Again he heard the low muttering as of some 
person talking to himself. Ina moment after 


every doubt was resolved, for steps rang upon 
the hard frosty ground as of a heavy foot behind 
him; and, before he could collect his thoughts, 
a hand touched him on the shoulder, and a deep- 
toned voice exclaimed : 

“ Halt !” 

He had no choice left but to face the danger. 


He stopped, therefore; and, turning round, 
perceived close to his elbow a man in no very 
respectable attire, so far as the obscurity would 
allow him to judge, but half muffled up in a 
cloak and armed with a stout bludgeon. 


(To be continued.) 








Gymnastics FoR Giris.—At school and at 
college, and from the very cradle, boys are 
taught to know that they posses limbs and 
muscles, and are capable of the enjoyment their 
exercise gives. The mother is in an ecstacy of 
pride, even while she administers a gentle 
warning, when first her baby-hero is found 
attempting to slide down a balustrade or to 
climb out of a window. His first toys are rock- 
ing-horses, ships, bats, and tools. At school he 
has every advantage afforded him for physical 
training and exercise; a spacious playground, 
swimming-baths, open-air gymnasiums, cricket 
on half-holiday, and prizes awarded for feats of 
physical skill. At college the muscular system 
is further developed; and all through his life 
the Englishman remembers with rapture the 
games of his youth. And how is it with our 
girls? The nurse’s first lesson to the little girl 
isto walk straight, to sit still, to move “ like a 
' lady 3 the governess, the lady’s maid, the 
dyncing-master, the schoolmistress, the mother 
herself, repeat this lesson in a hundred forms, 
and with ever-varying art, until the growing 
child has become little else than a miniature 
woman, with only a touch of babyhood in the 
waxen face and the rounded arm to remind one 
that this little doll, after “Le Follet,” is in 
reality a child! At school the formal garden 
takes the place of a playground ; girls rarely, 
if ever, have @ playground ; and, if they had, 
where are their toys, their games? The spirit 
of the dancing-master attends them even in 
these; and one may observe groups of girls 
sporting on a lawn, half timid, half happy, 
afraid to spoil their pretty frocks or to tumble 
their long hair, their toes all turned out as if 
they were fresh from the dancing lesson. 





BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 


By H. G. SOMERVILLE. 


CHAPTER III. 
ARNOLD HASTINGS’ NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


Ir was rather slow work getting well, after I 
was pronounced out of immediate danger, for 
the fever had exhausted me terribly; but as 
soon as I began to recover I at once wanted to 
know all about my illness, though, strange to 
say, I did not exhibit the anxiety that might 
have been expected with regard to Maud. 

Tell me all that has happened,” was my 
persistent request to the nurse; but she invari- 
ably put me off with the provoking reply: 
* Wait till you are stronger.” 

The doctor was equally reticent when I ap- 
proached him on the same subject, asserting 
that my dream, which I so bothered him to 
explain, was: “A mere mental delusion, my 
dear sir; nothing more!” 

That something extraordinary had happened 
to me, I felt convinced; and for hours I would 
lie trying to ferret out the mystery of the past. 

I went over and over every detail of what I 
call my dream, only to feel more certainly 
every time I did so that it was a reality. 

The face I had seen puzzled me. I knew it! 
It seemed to exercise a spell over me; but where, 
where had I seen it ? 

One morning, to my extreme delight, the 
doctor pronounced me nearly well, and, more- 
over, broached the forbidden topic himself. He 
said he could see how I was worrying myself 
about it, and had come to the conclusion, now 
that my health was toa great extent re-estab- 
lished, that it would be better to put an end to 
my suspense. 

Before commencing he asked me if I were 
sure that I was prepared to hear a very strange 
story; and, having satisfied him that I was 
sufficiently strong in mind and body not to be 
upset by anything, he laid before me the various 
facts that are already known to the reader. 

How the Stapyltons and their friends had fled 
at the intimation of danger, leaving their young 
cousin, Miss Sydney Mildmay, who was depend- 
ent on them, exposed to it, and in charge of the 
whole house; how she had proved herself a 
heroine, by remaining at her post in spite of 
the risk; how she had done all that lay in her 
power for my comfort; and how, lastly, she had 
in all probability saved my life. 

I certainly had prepared myself to hear some- 
thing strange, but when Dr. Wynne came to 
that part of the narrative relating to my being 
nearly buried alive, it was as much as I could 
do to refrain from giving way—so startling was 
the revelation. 

« And she to whom I owe my life—Miss Mild- 
may; where is she, doctor?” I asked, eagerly. 

«Oh, the young lady is under my charge now. 
She is staying with Mrs. Wynne for the present. 
My wife has taken a tremendous fancy to her; 
swears—or, perhaps, I should say asserts—there 
is no one like her.” 

“Can I not see her? May I call this after- 
noon ?” 

“Certainly, my dear sir. 
with me now, if you like.” 

Accepting the doctor’s offer, I went to his 
house to be introduced to my preserver; but a 
second’s glance showed me there was no neces- 
sity for that formality. We had met before— 
first in the train, and latterly so often in my 
dreams. Hers was the face that had haunted 
me day and night, and the mystery was mystery 
no longer. 

After I had begged her to accept the fervent 
expressions of my gratitude (which she begged 
I would not talk about), and she had made 
inquiries after my health, she handed me the 
letter that had been the primary means of my 
being saved—the letter from Maud. 

Although I had up to that time heard nothing 
of her, beyond what I knew about her abrupt 
departure, I was as certain that hencefortn we 
should be strangers as I was of my own exist- 
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ence. Whether it was her refusal to see me 
when I felt myself to be dying that had forced 
me to this conviction, I know not; but from the 
moment I could think coherently, my mind was 
firmly convinced that to me Maud was dead. 

It was as I expected. Her letter briefly and 
mercilessly conveyed her desire to break off the 
engagement. Her mother forbade the match, 
and for once in her life (this was my sentiment, 
not her’s), she had resolved to be obedient. 

I think the doctor divined the contents of the 
epistle, for shortly after he asked significantly 
if I had thought anything about my future 
arrangements, and whether I would like to join 
Mrs. Wynne and himself in a trip they were 
contemplating to the Continent. 

“I have been trying to induce Miss Mildmay * 
to go with us,” said the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man; “ but she considers duty calls her to re- 
main at The Firs, and receive Mrs. Stapylton, 
who returns at the beginning of next week.” 

It did not take me very long to make up my 
mind about accepting the doctor’s invitation, for, 
after all that had occurred, I was naturally 
desirous to get away from Hamlyn; and within 
a few daysI had said good-bye to England with 
very great pleasure, and good-bye to Sydney 
Mildmay with very great regret. 

During my short sojourn with the Wynnes 
abroad, I was ‘glad to make a confidant of my 
medical adviser, and he speedily convinced me 
that the way things had turned out was little 
short of an interposition of Providence, for, from 
all he knew of the Stapyltons—and he seemed 
to know everything about them—I had lost little 
in losing Maud, who had nothing but her beauty 
to recommend her. 

His opinion, however, with regard to her 
cousin was almost amusing in its eulogistic 
admiration, and if Mrs. Wynne had not been 
one of the most unsuspecting and unselfish of 
women, she would have been pardonably 
jealous. 

It was not necessary, however, for any one to 
point out to me the self-evident virtues of 
Sydney Mildmay; and my one regret then was 
that etiquette forbade me letting her know the 
deep, fond love I entertained for her. 

The doctor was delighted when I confessed 
the state of my heart to him, and declared that 
my scruples in the matter were utterly un- 
necessary. 

“If ever two people were made for one 
another,” said he, “it’s you two; and if there is 
one thing that would give me real pleasure, it 
would be to see you married to-morrow ; for I 
believe Maud Stapylton would be terribly 
chagrined, as she well deserves to be.” 

Mrs. Wynne entered at this moment, and he 
forthwith proceeded to repeat to her the sub- 
stance of our conversation ; but was stopped by 
the good lady informing him that she had just 
received a letter from dear Sydney, stating that 
by the time the note arrived she would be on 
her way to London in search of a situation. 

Mrs. Stapylton, it appears, had been so en- 
raged at something which had happened, but of 
which she (Sydney) was entirely ignorant, that 
she had behaved disgracefully, making herself 
so objectionable that the poor child was forced 
to leave the house, and, having no relatives or 
connections, had foolishly determined to go to 
town. 

“‘Does she know anyone there?” we asked, 
simultaneously. 

“JI don’t think so,” replied Mrs. Wynne; 
‘‘and what’s more, I don’t believe the silly cniid 
has ever been there.” 

“ Dear, dear!” exclaimed the doctor. “ How 
disgraceful of those purse-proud, unfeeling 

eople! They ought to be publicly exposed. 

‘ancy that unsophisticated child turned adrift 
in a place like London. Why, she’ll be imposed 
upon and insulted at every turn. Does she say 
where she is going to stay ?” 

“Notaword. Merely that by this time she 
will be in London seeking a situation. How 
foolish of her not to write to us first !” 

“ Of course; of course!” replied Dr. Wynne, 
sharply. ‘But, under the circumstances, it is 
no wonder the poor girl forgot to think. Let 
me see now, what is the best thing to do.” 
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“T think you are unnecessarily alarmed,” I 
replied ; “itis very unlikely that Miss Mildmay 
would start off to Londom without knowing 
someone there.” 

«Let us hope not; but, you see, it'is perfectly 
possible she may have. She has always spoken 
of the Stapyltoms as her onty relatives, hasn’t 
she, my dear?” _ 

Mrs. Wynne conld not remember her ever 
mentioning any one els¢, and agreed with her 
husband that she was just the kind’ of high- 
spirited, fearless girl who would never dream of 
danger. 

“ Couldn’t you telegraph to Mrs: Stapylton ?” 
I suggested. 

«Yes, we can do that, certainly.” 

And without more ado the following telegram 
was despatched : 

«‘From Dr. Wynne, Hotel Anglais, Paris, to 
Mrs. Stapylton,. The Firs, Hamlyn, England. 

“‘Do you know the address of Miss Mildmay ? 
Reply by wire; answer paid.” 


Although I was in reality quite as much’ con- 
cerned at this unexpected news as either’ Mr. or 


Mrs. Wynne, I pretended to treat the matter’ 


lightly, assuring them tiat’even if Sydney -had 
elected to go. to. London I felt-sure'she would 
come to no harm, and tried to make them 
believe that the Great City was by no means*the 
dreadfully dangerous place they imagined. 

Unfortunately, they both owed whatever 
knowledge of London they possessed to the daily 
newspapers, and these bein continually’ filled 
with accounts of crime and disaster, it was no 
easy matter to persuade them that it‘was pos- 
sible for anyone in Sydney’s circumstances not 
to fall among thieves. 

So engrossed nad I been with the startling 
contents of Mrs. Wynne’s letter, that I had 
allowed one which she had given*me at the’same 
time to remain unopened, knowing by the hand- 
writing that it was from my uncle’s solicitor, 
and presuming it to contain a cheque for which 
I had written. 

My surmise as to its containing’ a bankér’s 
draft was perfectly correct, but, im addition; it 
conveyed the particulars of’ a calamity: of ‘so 
appalling a natnre and of such’ importance to 
me that I sank into a ‘chair in a fainting condi- 
tion. 

“Good gracious, Hastings! What’ is” the 
matter? Some more bad newsP Speak, my 
dear fellow! Do you feel faint ?” 

«Yes, doctor, I have had a terrible shock? 
Read for yourself.” 

The letter was as follows : 


**Dgaw Srr,—Enclosed we hand you, cheque 
for £125, as requested; and it is our. painful 
duty to inform you that our late respected client 
Mr. George Philip Hastings was drowned, with 
his wife and child,on the 17th inst. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that you should 
return to England: immediately on receipt of 
this communication. 

“ We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
* Baingy, THomson,. & Barer.” 


In an instant my mind reverted to the last 
occasion on which I had heard from my uneéle, 
the occasion of my visit to Hamlyn; and ‘what 
would I not have given to have been‘able to 
recall the various things I had thought and said 
at that time against the infant who had come 
between me and the West Cliffe estate! 

My nerves were so frightfully unstrung-that 
the doctor insisted that I should retire to rest, 
notwithstanding I pleaded hard to wait’ up, 
being anxious to know Mrs. Stapylton’s answer 
in reference to Sidney. 

It was very late the next morning when I 
awoke, for I had lain awake the whole night, 
thinking of the exciting events that had so 
recently taken place, and had only commenced 
to sleep when others were thinkiny of rising. 

*T am glad you have had such a splendid 
rest,” said Mrs. Wynne when I appeared.’ “The 


doctor thought it’ better to let you sleep on, as 
we shall have to start this afternoon at four 
o’clock and travel all night.” 

“Has there been any telegram from Mrs. 
Stapylton ?” 





“Oh; yes.: The Stapyltons know nothing ,of 
Miss Mildmay’s arrangements, nor do they wish, 
to know anything.” 

“ Did they say so?” 

** Well, something to that effect. If they are 
not the precise words, they are very similar. 
Dr. Wynne has the telegram. He has gone to 
the railway station to arrange about our, going. 
He said he was sure that you would wish to 
return'as soon as possible, and we! both feel no 
time sould be lost in trying to find out Miss 
Mildmay.”, 

“ Certainly not; and if’ for°no other reason I 
should have'started‘at onee- What could have 
possessed them to: behave: so’ badly to their 
cousin ?” 

«What could have possessed them?” repeated 
the doctor; returnitte’ at‘ that’ ntoment.. ‘ Do 
you mean to say you can’t guess ?” 

“I certainly cannot.” 

** Why; the news that you received yesterday. 
I never made a: bet in my life,:but I wouldn't 
mind ‘wagerie’all I ‘possess that their ill treat- 
ment of that darting girl’has been: caused’ by’ 
their seeing the account ofthe? death of your’ 
relatives: I know thetso well). They would 
be so enraged at havitig¢ lost ‘the: possessor of 
West Cliffe that they would vent their'sp 
on her, especially as they would hear‘all: about 
her attentionI might say, devotion--ti you. 
Will you be ready'and’ willing ‘to start’ by the 
four o’clock train?” 

“Qitite,” Ii replied, feebly; and: within an 
hour we were being whirled away for Calais; en: 
route to’ London. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SYDNEY MILDMAY SEEKS HER FORTUNE. 


Ir was a wretched, dull, miserable.-afternoon 
in April whem Sydney Mildmay: found herself in 
London for the first time.: 

As she stood: at the EustonoSquare Station 
watching the porters’ rush to:and. fro, calling 
now“ Four-wheeler!” and-now ‘“Hansom!” and: 
saw the'cabs rattle past her, filled inside: with 

assengers and outside with luggage, she -felt 
ost in' bewilderment. 

Inher misery-and rage at the treatment. she 
had received at the hands of her aunt and 
cousin, she had rushed away’ from Hamlyn, 
determined ‘to seek*her fortune in« the great: 
metropolis ; but where or how’she was to obtain 
the situation she needed was something of which 
she had up to this time not thought. 

Standing now in the midst of’ the bustle and 
turmoil of a railway station at its busiest time, 
she began to realize the gravity of the step she 
had taken. 

She was alone in London! 

Porter after porter had asked if he should call 
a cab, but to each she had modestly and timidly 
replied: 

“No, thank you.” 

On all sides she perceived handshaking and 
friendly greetings. Here, a party were recdg- 
nized by friends who had come to meet them 
and were apparently overjoyed at the meeting ; 
there, were others wringing hands impressively, 
and, with an affectionate kiss, murmuring, 
** Good-bye! God bless you !” 

All seemed to have some belongings but ‘her. 
She was alone! 

As the solitariness of her position’ dawned 
upon her, and thé passers-by either pushed ‘or 
knocked her in their hurry, the tears begat’ to 
trickle’ down her pale cheeks; and it was only 
by the greatest effort she restrained herself 
from bursting out into a good ery. 

Presently she noticed a good-natured, aitthori-’ 
tative-looking man, who seemed very big- and 
awe-inspiring in his long, heavy greatcoat; 
reaching down to his boots, and to him she 
went. ; 

“Do I know where’ you will beable ‘to get 
apartments? Well, I do,’ miss;’plenty. ‘Fhere’s 
heaps of ’em to be had quite handy, but I don’t 
fancy they’d exactly suit you: ‘I’m thinking 


leen}: 





that a good many on ’em is what you might call 
‘onthe’cross’ !”” ot 


“On, I shouldn’t. like. to live. with anyone 


bad-tempered t If you could recommend me to- 


some lady—— 

“Bless your heart, I didn’t ‘mean, anything 
about temiper, though/mostof ’em is, pretty good 
in ‘that way;-too!. By ‘on the cross’ I meant 
that. everything wasn’t ‘ on the square,’ like!’ 

« I. don’t understand.” 

TI don’t suppose you do, my,dear, Well, 
what I .mean’ is, that they are not, particular 
honest.” 

“ Good gracious !”” 

“Ah! I thought that ’d surprise you abit. 
Now, if you. wouldn’t think. it a. liberty,,I’d 
wager that you've never been in , London 
before,” 

“You are. quite right. 
varrived.” 

“ Exactly: Now, what: would, you :think if I. 
was to tell you that I khow all about you and 
everything.. I’ve been here at this station now 
for more than ten year, and I’ve-seen-a rare-lot- 
of people in my time, so that it: don’t take me 
long to reckon. ’¢myup, I cam. tell you, bless 
you, what's brought you’ here, .as:sure:as my 
name’s John Bradwood! You’ve run away from 
home—or school, most-like ?” 

*« You areé quite mistaken. 
than four years ago; and as for henie; 1 nave 
never—had—one!”’ 

And the poor child alutost: broke down. 

“ Dear, dear!” .said the: kindly-intentione? 
station inspector., ‘I beg: yonr’ pardon ;; I’m 
very:sorry. I'd no idea you. was anything liké 
that age. And you. want to find respectable: 


I have ‘only just. 


lodgings, eh ? Well, if you take my advice——=-=- 


Don’t you. know amyone here?” 

« No one!’ 

« Well, to be:sure !. Well, as-I was saying, if 
you'take my advice, and don’t want anything 
very grand, and don’t’ mind, putting up: with 
things a bit ’umble; you'll: go somewhere where 
you’re sure they’re respectable?’ 

“Oh, yes. Ishouldn’t mind where it! was: if 
I can only -be suretof that.” 

«Well, then; I think I ean find you the very 
thing., There’s a lady at». Kentish ‘Town, the 
widow of one of-my mates; that was killed in‘an 
atcident. She lets lodgings,:I’n» pretty ‘sure; 
and as for.respectable, well, they!do say'as'she 
not only goes to chapel on Sundays, but week- 
days as well!” 

“Oh, I should beso -obliged-if-you would 
recommend me there! Could I go now ?” 

«“ Well, ina few'minutes' I shall be off duty, 
and then I could:takevyou.” 

“Oh, thank you very'much. I don't’ know 
how to express my gratitude. I don’t like to 
offér you——” putting her hand in’ her purse 
and ‘taking out half a crown. 

“Thank ‘you, miss. I’m‘ sure*it ‘seems a 
shame to take it” (putting it:into his ‘pocket), 
* put railway companies ain’t ‘the most liberal 
of employers; and it do take a’heapy 0’ money to 
find bread ‘and: butter’ for eleven ‘hearty ‘young 
uns—the eldest only twelve:” 

As soon'as he was relieved guard by’ the 
arrival of the night inspector, John Bradwood 
shouldered Sydneéy’s béx’and led the way to the 
neighbouring suburb of Kentish’ Town, where, 
at No. 9, Maidment’ Street, Princess of Wales’ 
Road; dwelt Mrs. Marshall, the “lady” to'whom 
he had referred. 

John Bradwood was perfectly right ‘as-‘to the 
widow letting lodgings, as: wis he’ in ‘his esti- 
mate of her respectable piety. Her frotit par- 
lours were to let,‘and though shé made it'a rule 
penerally not to réceive-anyoné without’ refer- 


ences, yet, on hearing Sydney’s story; she acted » 


the Samaritan’s part to the stranger and‘ took 
her in,” but not in’ that sense of ‘the term: ‘so 


‘associated with ‘landladies: 


Notwithstariding she had no- children of ‘her 


‘own, Mrs. Marshall was: a ‘reaily’motheriy ‘sort 


of person; and took’ the greatest possible inte- 
rest in the “‘ dear innercent,” as she ‘called her 
ground-flsor lodger, ‘charging her the’ lowest 
possible price for tiie accommodation, atid put- 
ting. her'in'the wayof buying her’ nécessaries in’ 


‘thécheapest market, showing thereby that there 
‘are some whose Christiatity doesnot’ commence’ ° 


and end with the ptblie- profession.” 


T left sehool more. 
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a fee or so many stamps, by. return of post. 


3 theological sense—she believed. in everything 
~ and everybody; and no matter what was brought 
» to her notice, she never suspected it of being 


‘ | tried and all found wanting. 


« West End registry offices, where she had paid.a 
certainsum to be placed, on the, books, but; the 


» unvarying answer was: 
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Unfortunately, however, for Syduey’s worldly 
interests, Mrs. Marshall, like so many really 
good people, was extremely simple, and, there- 
fore, by no means suited: to guard the pseudo- 
governess from the countless unscrupulous per- 
sons who daily advertise most. temptingly 
lucrative occupations on receipt of am inquiry 


The widow was not merely a-believer in the 


anything-but what it professed tobe. 

If an employment agency stated that it was 
in want of a daily governess—registration. fee, 
5s.—or some firm advertised that £4 or £5 per 
week could be, earned by enclosingjfour and six- 
pence toa given address, Mrs. Marshall's instant - 
advice was, “Send it, my dear,” notwithstand- 
ing so many similar advertisements. had:.been 


Day after day, Sydney tramped. down to the 


“Very sorry, but nothing, suitable, to; Miss 
Mildmay to-day.” 

In one case, where she had sent eighteen 
stamps in order-to be informed how. to earn,£2 
or £3-per week easily, she received, the. follow- 
ing; 

“1, By composing business circulars-for busi- 
ness firms and others. 

“2. By composing important letters for busi- 
ness firms and others. 

“3. By writing pamphlets: for business firms 
and others: 

“4. By writing paragraphs to be inserted ‘in 
the newspapers.” 


Another favourite fraud, which succeeded in 
getting, more than. one. remittance from. ;her 
scanty resources, was. the account. of; certain 
kinds , of. faney., work,. for. which. when, learnt 
large sums were to|be paid, but which, of course, 
was but another dodge for deluding the unwary 
into parting with so much: for instruction. 

At. last .Sydney’s eyes,.were- opened . to. the 
swindling, proclivities, of advertisers of. this 
class; but the knowledge; only. came when it 
was almost.,useless, for. she had little left, to 
spend in this way. 

_ When she arrived ,her, purse, contained. very 
little more than £5; and: though: from. the 
first she had lived on the.,most, economical 
principles, a very few. weeks sufficed to reduce 
this amount to its lowest, denomination. 

One. afternoon she was.returning home dis- 
consolate from an unfruitful attempt to obtain 
employment, when she, met, Mrs. Marshall just 
emerging from,one of those establishments the 
sign of which is three golden. balls. 

“Don’t be horrified, my dear,” said .the 
worthy widow. ‘“ There.was;a,time when I 
should have been shocked myself. to be seen 
coming out of sucha place; but necessity has 
no law, and my landlord’s been this morning, so 
I was compelled to put something away, to make 
up the amount for him.” 

Sydney was speechless. 

It had not occurred to, her before, that her 
landiady was in so necessitous a condition, and 
now she saw only too plainly that this visit to 
the pawnbroker’s had, been. brought about by 
hey owing Mrs. Marshall more taan two weeks’ 
board and lodging, 

She had been. wretched enough, goodness 
knows, for some time; but. to find herself the 
cause of another’s misfortune intensified her 
sorrow tenfold, and, determined her to sink 
every particle of pride, and accept any situation, 
no matter what, in order that she might not be 
o kardon to the poor woman who had been'so 

ind, 

The next day she was. up betimes, scannin 
the advertisement columns a the.“ Telegraph,” 
and, armed with a lot, of addresses of people 
requiring female assistants, she started off. 

“Surely,” she thought,.“in this vast city 
there must be someone who would be glad of 
my, services for the little: remuneration I re- 


the pleasurable prospect of being able to earn 
sufficient to repay Mrs. Marshall. 

That:there-were plenty-of persons-who would 
have beemonly-tooglad to have secured Sydney’s 
servicesy there is no doubt; but, unfprtunately, 
she never caine across them. 

Wherever'she went’ she: was met. by the ques- 
tions—where: had she been‘last ? what experi- 
ence ha@she?. And; being unable to give satis- 
factory; replies; her- offers: were’ persistently 
declined, sometimes with, but more often with- 
out, thanks. 

Her ‘circumstances had become desperate. 
Failing to obtain a situation, and knowing how 
unable her landlady was to keep her without 
payment, she had been compelled to:make the 
acquaintance of the establishment just referred: 
to, and\she-had pawned everything of value’she 
possessed ’ 

At lastyone morning while perusing the adé 
vertisements, she caught sight of one which 
seemed to give her hope. 

It was headed ‘Stage!’ and stated that 
several)young ladies were required for salaried 
engagements, and: “NO PREVIOUS; EXPERIENCE 
NECESSABY.”’ 

At onetime she-would have doubted her own 
sanity at-thinking,of such a thing,for a moment, 
but now how different was it! 

She had» but_one thought--one idea—and* 
that, money! Notin)the way: that so many 
devote their whole: existence tothe engrossizig: 
occupation of money-getting, however, was 
Sydney's» minds devoted to the task, for tite 
majorityy whtd-are so eager to acquire 
have muchialready. i 

She wamted! money that she might live—form 
those bame-mecessaries of life of which of: later 
she had/aetmally not had sufficient. 

As she walked down to Stamford Street, 
Waterloo Road (the address given im the paper), 
her thoughts wandered'to-Arnold Hastings, and 
what he would think if he:couldsee her about 
to take this rash step, and for a moment she 
half hesitated. 


She vainly imagined:that the: Wynnes and:he- 


were travelling on the Continent, utterly. imdife*| 


ferent to her misfortunes; but had~ she» bint - 


have seen the oceupants of a hansom cab’ that 
dashed past her,.and made her shabby garments” 
more shabby: byythe splashes.of mud, she would 
have knowrehiowethose so dear to her were very, 

very neatjandéas anxious to. find her as she 
would hawerbeemoverjoyed to meet them. 

The hesitamey was but momentary. 

There was nothing else-to be done. In vain 
had she tried for every conceivable kind of occu- 
pation, and though her modest nature shrank at 
the course she was about to take, her need was 
so great that all scruples were overcome. 

She remembered that there have beén many 
brilliant ornaments on the stage—women whose 
lives, in addition to having been “‘sans peur'et 
sans reproche,” have been models of Christian 

race and charity. 

There was nothing in the life itself that was 
dishonourable. Then why should she hesitate ? 

In another moment she grasped the knocker, 
and gave such a startling rat-a-tat-tat that no 
one would have suspected her of being the bash- 
ful, timid creature who, trembling from head to 
foot, now waited upon the door-step, to be 
admitted to the man who in‘ his advertisement 
had styled himself “‘ Manager.” 


(To be continued.) 





No man starts in his professional career wise, 
strong, and thoroughly fitted for his work. 
One must gain wisdom* by experience, strength 
by exercise, and fitness by reiterated, and at 
first often ineffectual, endeavour. 

ARCHERY FOR Frremzen.—A number of ex- 
periments were tried in Washington lately, by 
General Meigs, to test the utility of bows and 
arrows for carrying life lines for fireescapes. He 
found that an arrow carrying a ball of twine 
could be shot. with considerable accuracy to a 
height of eighty feet. The twine was strong 
enough to lift a rope ladder to the windows or 


JAN AND JEANE. 


<> 





CHAPTER. III. 


Ow a bright, warm June morning in the year 
1816, the presence of.an English officer in Brock 
becoming known to some of the principal in- 
habitants, they were anxious to do him some 
special honour, and, by extending their hospit- 
able weleometo him, express a sense of their 
national obligation to his country: 

Consequently, within three hours of his arrival, 
‘the village dominie-or-clergymanjnamed Becht, 
having consulted withsome of the chief inhabi- 
tants, started onthis errand for ‘The Crane,” 
where the Englishmam» had put up. He was 
wearing: his: handsemest:three-cornered cocked 
haty. his’silver*buckles, and his best black. coat 
amd breeches,imhonour of the occasion:. 

Strange: tosay, justas the dominie approached 
‘Ther Crane,’ the English soldier was; at the 
doorof'the innpinguiring his way to the dominie ; 
and when the captaimheard the dominie’s name, 
and-his»exeuse forwintruding, he politely re- 
sponded by expiaising how he was then desiring 
‘te speak with» him.. So they walked away to- 
gethery talking assthey went. 

Onwtheir roadithey visited the-church, a 


kimagreorte irra ga resembling those 
you seevin) Dnglish villages. 
Noticing;that'the coats of arms on some of 
the-monuments appeared to have been wilfully 
defaced,,the Englishman inquired the reason of 
this; andlimreply;.thecourteous, slow-speaking 
clergymaniexplained;.-with a-sigh, that during 
‘their oceupation of hisseountry the French had 
destroyedsuch things wherever they met with 
them, adding, bitterly: 

“Even the marble: monuments reared by a 
nation’s gratitude in}memory of our mighty 
dead, the grand.ol@ Deutchland admirals—Im- 
mensi. Tremor Oceami!—sea-kings who made the 
\semuounown—weremot spared. Ah! animorum 
gm (cai magnaque cupidine ducti !” 

they w on through the zigzag, 
inregulan paths; aeross wooden bridges, past the 


‘gay and./blooming:fléwer-gardens, up and down 


andiin and:out,,inuwhat seemed” to our traveller 
to-beva pleted#byrinth of courts, lanes, and 
alleys. 

At‘last they paused before a long, low, two- 
story, wooden house, painted a soft, creamy 
white, and standing in a neat, trimly-kept little 
flower garden. 

The garden railings were painted black and 
green, picked out with lines of gilding ; the clean 
garden path to the street door was paved with 
red, yellow, and dark purple bricks, set in circles 
with alternate stars and diamonds. The window 
shutters were a pea-green, and so was the street 
door, which had gilded ornaments in its panels, 
and was ascended to up a flight of bright yellow 
steps. The lower shutters were closed to exclude 
the sunlight ; and, fastened to the sides of most 
of the. windows, as was the custom in Holland, 
were small mirrors, placed at angles, so as to 
reflect the images of people passing in the 
street. 

Entering this house, the dominie ushered his 
guest into a large, old-fashioned, best room, 
filled with highly polished, quaint, oak furniture, 
bound with ornamental brass. The oaken floor 
was slippery with constant waxing, the brass 
ornaments of the furniture flashed brightly in 
the light, huge oaken beams were above, and 
hanging upon the walls were some dusky old 
paintings in heavy, black, polished frames, the 
discoloured varnish effectually concealing any 
subject or beauty of execution which might be 
on the canvas beneath. 

Giving his guest a seat in the recess of a 
window, and taking another himself, the clergy- 
man, with characteristic gentleness of voice and 
manner, said : 

«And now, mynheer, touching the informa- 
tion you think I may be able to give you ?” 

“ My dear sir, I must. first inform you that I 
am a man of wealth and rank; but a very un- 











quire ;” and she became quite light-hearted at 





roof of a. lofty building. 


fortunate one. When we English held Ostend 
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(MAY WAS IN HER FATHER’S ARMS. ] 


{ was stationed there with my regiment. My 
wife was with me, and while there gave birth to 
a daughter, who was baptized in the name of 
May. The situation of my wife rendered it 


necessary that the infant should be placed out | 


at nurse, and Joanna Martin, an honest, poor, 
working woman, took charge ofher. When the 
infant was thirteen weeks old, an order arrived 
for the immediate evacuation of Ostend. Think- 
ing of a certainty that our army would speedily 
re-occupy the town, I consented—chiefly in con- 
sequence of Joanna’s earnest entreaty—to leave 
the child with her. 

“The terrible events of the campaign de- 
stroyed all hopes of recovering our child until 
many long years afterwards. When the suc- 
cesses of the Allies at last opened a way for 
correspondence with the Continent, I was un- 
able to visit Ostend immediately, having been 
severely wounded, and being, consequently, ina 
dangerous state; but I wrote to the Mayor of 
the place, to the British commandant, and to 
such of the inhabitants as I remembered. In 
short, by every means I could devise or others 
could suggest, I sought to obtain a knowledge 
of my child’s whereabouts. Alas! sir, every effort 
was in vain. I merely learnt that, up to the 
year 1801, Joanna Martin had the child in her 
possession, and that it was then in good health. 
From that time to the present she has been lost 
sight of ; some said, indeed, that she was dead. 

“A few weeks since I arrived at Ostend, to 
pursue the search myself, resolved that it should 


never slacken until the dreadfcl uncertainty of 
my daughter’s fate had been cleared away. 
With palpitating heart I approached the resi- 
dence in which I last saw the blooming darling 
of whom my poor wife was so fond and so proud. 
There were none but strangers there—strangers 

who were new to the locality; but one gave me 
the address of an old woman who had lived in 
the house for some years, and had but recently 
left it. She remembered the same child being 
inquired after not long before, by some one who 
came from the village of Brock, and said that 
he left some message with her and with the 
landlord of the house, although she had quite 
forgotten what that message was about. The 
landlord, on being applied to, said: Yes, he re- 
membered the message being left; but that his 
impression was that the child would be found 
at Amsterdam, with a carpenter there, whose 
name he had forgotten. I have been to Amster- 
dam; but I have not found the carpenter nor 
my child.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone of inex- 
pressible mournfulness and despair. 

“Joanna Martin !” said the clergyman, speak- 
ing slowly and thoughtfully. “I know no 
person of that name in Brock; and—yes—I am 
sure I should know her if she were here.” 

“I feared so,” sighed the Englishman, and 
turned to hide the tears which dimmed his 
eyes. 

At that moment a sweet young girlish voice 
; sounded from an adjoining room, singing the 





~ ewe national hymn, “For Fatherland and 
ing.” 

It startled the Englishman, who ligtened to 
it with a thrill passing through his frame, and 
continued to listen with a strange expression of 
astonishment and doubt until the singer had 
reached the last verse : 

Let this fond strain to heaven ascend 
From out the festive hall ; 

Our Sovereign spare—his house defend, 
And us, his children all. 

Let this our first, last, dearest song 
All hearts with jo a; 

God save our King, his y some prolong— 
Protect our Fatherland |” 

There was a heartfelt depth of expression in 
the singing of these words, indicating that the 
person who gave utterance to them was full 
of sympathy with their patriotic sentiments. 
Before the last note had died away, the stranger, 
who had listened with almost breathless interest, 
exclaimed abruptly, almost wildly : 

** Whose voice is that? I could have sworn 
that it was my wife’s !” 

Said the dominie, with the gentle smile and 
quiet way: 

« But for that dear lady’s having to share the 
sadness of your present grievous disappointment, 
mynheer, I would it were her voice, in order 
that we at least might have the pleasure of ——” 

He paused, observing an expression of pain on 
the face of his guest, who said, in a low voice: 

‘She is dead, sir.” 

“« Pray pardon me,” said the good clergyman, 
hurt and surprised at the obvious pain he 
unintentionally inflicted. 

“Nay, I should have asked your pardon for 
the rude way in which I ~ my question.” 

“Which, by-the-bye, I have not answered,” 
returned the dominie. ‘“ The singer is a young 
protégée of mine, who lives in the village here 
with one Jeane Manikus. Most ple assert 
that Jeane is her mother; but I am loath to 
believe this, as Jeane is so good a creature, and 
she is unmarried. She has a sweet voice, and, 
for a girl holding her humble position, may 
be considered accomplished. My wife and my- 
self take great interest in her.” 

At that moment a servant, knocking at the 
door and being desired to enter, revealed him- 
self, and behind him Jan Dou, with his boots 
removed and his hat twisted in his hands. The 
servant said Jan desired to speak with the 
dominie for a minute or two, if it were con- 
venient for him, and to do so at once, before he 
(Jan) left the village. , 

The clergyman would have sent Jan away, 
asking him to call again, had not his guest 
declared that his presence should not be allowed 
to inconvenience the new visitor. 

The dominie therefore retired with Jan, and 
after a few minutes’ absence returned with a 
purse of money, which he placed carefully in a 
drawer, saying: 

“Jan is a middle-aged carpenter from Am- 
Sterdam ”—the traveller looked up interested— 
*‘and he is about to visit England, and lest 
some accident should occur to prevent his return 
he has given me this money to hold in trust for his 
betrothed, Jeane Manikus.” 

** She lives opposite ‘The Crane,’ ” interrupted 
the Englishman, nodding. 

The clergyman nodded, too, smiled, and con- 
tinued : 

“I wondered what could take Jan so far, but 
there is something mysterious about this visit to 
England, which he did not care to communicate. 
I think it isin some way connected with the 
singular fact that he and Jeane have been 
engaged to be married all the years I have 
known them, without any apparent intention of 
carrying out that engagement to its natural 
termination. Cavendo totus.” 

“You said, sir, that Jan was a carpenter, of 
Amsterdam; if he has not left the house I 
should be glad to speak to him.” 

«Ah! to be sure; how foolish I have been, 
mynheer! Quite true; Jan has lived all his life 
in Amsterdam, and probably knows all the car- 
penters in it. He might provide us with some 
valuable information. I will see.” 

And thus speaking the dominie hurried from 





the house. 
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In his absence the English officer walked 
slowly up and down the room, talking to him- 
self in a low voice: 

“Jeane Manikus! The name is strange; but 
the face—I am sure I have seen her face before ; 
and the voice—that voice—so strangely like—so 
strangely like—so strangely like!” 

Looking into the little mirror, placed at an 
angle outside the window, he saw the figure of 
Jan in the distance, and then the figure of the 
dominie hurrying out in pursuit of him without 
his hat, and ealling aloud: 

“ Jan!—Jan Dou! Jan Dou!” 

He went to the window, opened it, and looked 
out eagerly. It was evident that Jan was 
gaining on his pursuer, and that there was 
little chance of his being overtaken. 

“TIT will pursue him myself,” thought he; 
and he was turning his head from the window 
to the door when he cast one more look towards 
the window, and as he did so, sprang back to 
the open window with a loud, sharp cry: 

«‘My God! my God! it is her very self!” 

May, passing out of the house by a side door, 
was leisurely moving away in the direction taken 
by Jan and the dominie. 

In her quiet, clean’ grey dress, little white 
lace cap, kerchief and long gloves, with a curious 
head-dress, commonly worn by even the poorest 
women in North Holland—a kind of helmet, 
open at the top, consisting of two plates of 
gold, fastened at each side by twisted wires of 
the same costly metal. 

Now May, thus attired, was as picturesque 
and fascinating a young woman as any in Hol- 
land, but the stranger’s cry on perceiving her 
was more like one who had seen a ghost! 

Hastening from the room without pausing to 
think what he was doing, the Bagiehaen hur- 
ried down the gleaming oaken stairs to follow 
her, but, taking the wrong turning, found him- 
self advancing, not towards the street door, but 
towards one which led into the large garden 
behind the house. Another mistake landed him 
in the kitchen, where he founda female ser- 
vant, who guided him to the street timidly, and 
with considerable doubt as to his sanity, he 
was so strangely flushed and excited. 

So it happened that when the captain reached 
the street he could see neither Mary, Jan, nor 
the dominie, and although he hurried in the 
direction he had seen them taking, the sharp 
angles and intersected turnings rendered his 
chance of overtaking them so small that he 
soon lost himself, and, endeavouring to recover 
his way, unexpectedly found himself once more 
within sight of “Tne Crane.” 

“ Whatever will the kind old dominie think of 
me?” said he to himself, as he turned round to 
retrace his steps. As he did so,a new thought 
struck him, and, turning round, he walked 
hastily towards the cottage of Jeane Manikus. 

Jeane was within doors with a pail of water 
and a stiff-haired broom scrubbing away at the 
tiled flooring of her little room with a desperate 
zeal and energy which only a Dutchwoman can 
display on such occasions. 

She looked surprised when the stranger ac- 
costed her, but, leaning on her broom, eyed him 
very keenly and earnestly, when he proceeded 
to say: 

. Mh a carpenter from Amsterdam, named Jan, 

ere r Ld 

“No, mynheer ; but he was a short time since. 
He has gone to see tne dominie.” 

“‘ Has—has your daughter reached home ?” 

With flushed cheeks Jeane eyed the captain 
angrily, and exclaimed : 

“My daughter, mynheer! 
mean? Iam unmarried.” 

“I beg your pardon ; I thought perhaps you 
were a widow.” 

Jeane shook her head, and looking at him 
with eyes in which the fire of anger was be- 
coming dim with tears, motioned him to go 
away. 

“Tam sorry to have hurt your feelings, but I 
am a stranger in the village, and hearing just 
now from your clergyman that Jan was your 
beteaene’, I thought I might possibly find him 

ere. 
“ He is not here, mynheer.” 


What do you 





** Jeane, dear,” said a voice at the door, which 
again made the captain thrill and start. 
«Jeane, dear, there is an English captain at 
the dominie’s; and Jan has been fetched back 
to——.” 

The speaker was May, who, entering the 
door, suddenly paused on perceiving that there 
was a stranger before her. She looked inquir- 
ingly at Jeane, and, seeing her flushed face and 
tears, promptly placed herself beside her with 
one arm round her waist, and faced the captain 
with a quiet, resolute air of being prepared to 
protect a friend. 

For a minute or so not a word was spoken. 
There was that in the face of the stranger which 
quickened the beating of May’s heart, and 
aroused vague feelings of curiosity and interest 
for which she could not account. Jeane was 
drying her eyes and endeavouring to recover 
her calmness, and the stranger’s lips moved as 
if he were saying, “It is she! it is she!” 
although no words were uttered. - 

At this moment Jan burst into the room, 
wildly laughing and frantic with joy; he had 
even forgotten to leave his boots outside. 

“Jeane! May! It’s all over! it’s all over! 
He’s found ! he’s found!” 

“T alwayssaid that man was mad,” remarked 
a slow, solemn voice in the doorway. 

It was the landlord of “The Crane,” pipe in 
hand. Seeing Jan performing his wild antics 
in the street, he had followed him into his neigh- 
bour’s cottage. 

Before Jeane could ask what was the matter, 
Jan had torn May forcibly from his arms, and 
thrust her, blushing and alarmed, into those of 
the stranger. : 

“Take your daughter, mynheer. Take your 
daughter, and give me my wife—my wife—my 
wife! Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

And all this while he was kissing Jeane, and 
hugging her to him, broom and all, to the 
serious derangement of her smooth hair and 
metal head-dress, now laughing and dancing 
about her, now crying, “ My wife! my wife! my 
wife !’ and giving her fresh hugs and kisses, 
and behaving in a way utterly unlike that of 
the staid, sober, melancholy man he had been 
but an hour before, and even more strikingly 
unlike the ordinary type of a heavy, placid, 
emotionless Dutchman. 

As the landlord of ‘‘ The Crane” used after- 
wards to say, “‘ It was a sight to see!” 

Jeane stood still with tne broom in her hand, 
crying with mingled joy and apprehension of 
losing her darling girl. May was in her father’s 
arms, with her head upcn his shoulder, and her 
father was lovingly patting and smoothing her 
golden hair, while tears of gratitude and joy 
rolled down his cheeks. Jan was frantic with 
delight, and could only express it by alter- 
nately kissing and hugging Jeane, and bursting 
into fit after fit of irrepressible laughter, alli the 
while indulging in a kind of impromptu “ war 
dance after victory.” 

The extraordinary news spread over the 
village like wildfire. The dominie heard it, 
and set the bells ringing; never was heard a 
more joyous peal. Jeane’s neighbours crowded 
in. to congratulate her. May was caressed on 
all hands; and for more than a week afterwards, 
Jeane, Jan, May, and her father were the 
“lions” of Brock, invited to entertainments at 
the houses of the wealthiest inhabitants, and 
visited even by almost forgotten friends and 
acquaintances from Amsterdam, where the 
romantic story quickly became known. 

Even Jeane’s uncle wrote a letter, signed by 
her cousin, in which they both asked her pardon 
for their unworthy suspicions; and her uncle 
concluded by begging that, as he was fast 
recovering his former wealth, the marriage 
might take place in Amsterdam, and that he 
might prepare the feast and give away the 
bride. 

A word in conclusion. 

Captain Taylor did not suddenly separate 
Jeane and May. The parting was softened by 
many thoughtful ligtle plans, nor did he take 
his beautiful and blooming daughter to her 
stately English home until she had seen Jeane 
and Jan married and comfortably settled in one 


of the largest and most flourishing of all the 
large and flourishing dairies in Brock. A won- 
derful model of orderly cleanliness and thrifty 
care it was, with long rows of stalls for the 
cows, looking like model parlours, and with no 
lack of sleek, clean, sweet-smelling animals in 
them, each with her tail drawn up to a ring in 
the roof lest she should soil it ; and with all the 
necessary apparatus for churning, salting, 
cheese-pressing, and so forth, in such a state of 
whiteness of wood and brilliancy of metal as 
could only be believed in on the evidence of the 
eyesight. 

Some of your fathers have probably eaten 
cheeses from that little dairy, and never 
dreamed of tne romantic history which we have 
now told concerning its happy and thriving 
proprietors, Jeane and Jan. 


[THE END. ] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Wuern Harry Leroy was manager of the 
Paragon Theatre, he determined to improve the 
taste of the public by giving an opera season. 
The Imperial Opera Company was then on tour, 
anda very excellent one, as older readers may 
remember, the same Imperial Company was. 

Harry’s ambition did not o’erleap itself; his 
enterprise brought him a big success, the house 
was crowded every night—the season was, alas! 
only a week—the audiences were delighted and 
astonished, the company well pleased with their 
reception, and the provincial manager looked at 
his bank book and thought of taking a London 
theatre. 

To celebrate the triumph, Harry resolved to 
give a liftle supper to the troupe at his bachelor 
quarters. A very nice supper it was. The local 
Delmonico had done his best. Harry had 
introduced sundry plats of his own invention, 
and had consulted the basso profundo—a Nea- 
politan, and therefore skilled in confectionery— 
about the dessert. The champagne was genuine. 
All went merry as a marriage bell. Prime donne 
sang ditties unknown to operatic repertoires, and 
the baritone convulsed us with laughter by his 
singing, or rather his acting, of a scene in the 
consonantless Venetian dialect. 

In the middle of the peals of laughter pro- 
duced by his performance, the door opened, and 
the help ushered into the room a girl about 
seventeen. 

She was dressed in the most countrified of 
country fashions, her face was tanned by sun 
and wind, and her manner was awkward. So 
much the ladies saw. The gentlemen saw 
further that she was excessively pretty, had large 
expressive eyes, jet black hair, and a mouth like 
a rosebud. 

Harry rose from his seat at this apparition, 
which inquired with a fine Suffolk twang : 

“ Whicn of you folk is Mistar Leroy ?” 

‘IT am the person you ask for,” replied Harry, 
bowing like a prince, partly from his innate 
gallantry towards anything in petticoats, partly 
from embarrassment as to what the devil would 
come next. 

* Weil,” 
see, mister, at home they all 





said the rustic beauty, “you 
know I can 


sing a bit. Jemima Styles ain’t nothin’ to 
me.” 

“Pray, who is Miss Styles ?” queried the 
manager. 


“ Don’tknow Jemima Styles? Oh, my! Why,she 
sings at the Baptist church at the Corners. She 
can’t get past a hymn tune, but I sing anything, 
from ‘Rule Britannia’ to the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ ” 

« Charmed to hear it,” said Harry, “ but what 
can I do for you?” 





“Just you give me a show among your 
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singers. I have come from Ipswich, mister, just 
toengage with you, and you've got to do it. 
What will you like ?” 

“Good Heavens! What is to be done with an. 
able-bodied female who insists on being a prima 
donna?” thought the host. ‘ Well, I. must 
temporise.” 

«What can .you sing ?” he continued aloud: 
« Let us hear your qualifications, if you please.” 

With perfect simplicity, without a trace of 
conceit or mock modesty, the. maiden lifted up 
her voice and sang. 

She sang one of those forgotten things’that 
delighted us in’those old days. Her voice was 
of exquisite quality, utterly untrained, but fresh 
and pure, and of that sympathetic magnetic 
character the absence of which no art can com- 
pensate. 

Without waiting for our applause, she recom- 
menced with “Auld Lang Syne,” and sang it 
with an expression and pathos which moved us 
all. 
“My poor girl!” said Harry, “you have a 
wonderful voice, but it will take years before 
you éan be fit to sing in public—years of hard 
work and practice. You must have teachers, 
and they cost money. Who will pay them ?” 

“Then I won’t do?” she said, tears-in her 


es. 

“You'll do,” replied Leroy, “ but not for me. 
Iam very sorry. I wish to goodness I could see 
my way to give you a musical education. But 
whatamI? Rich to-day; busted to-morrow. I 
cannot advise you to trust to the promises of a 
man so unsettled as Iam, even if I did promise 
anything. I wish I could help you, for you have 
the making of a great singer in you. Is it not 
so, ladies?” he asked, turning to the company. 

Of course Harry had not been the sole inter- 
locutor during the preceding scenes. The ladies, 
of: course, had intervened in various forms of 
broken. English. Some _ encouraged, some 
consoled, the despondent girl; and . Signora 
Fabri, who had distinguished herself in Niede- 
meyer's “ Marie Stuart,” sang theold Scotch 
ditty over again, “to show her how it ought to 
be done.” 

Harry continued to give her good advice like 
a father, and with a seriousness which was to 
many quite a new trait in his character; he got 
artist after artist to sing for his visitor, who 
listened with deep attention and that look that 
tells of the thought, ‘‘ What one can do, another 
can do.” 

“ And now, before you go,” said he, “ I’llsing 
yon my song.” 

Harry was-a good-looking fellow in those 
days, with fine eyes, and a soft tenor voice, and 
he sang, “ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” 

The words were not very apropos, but he 
went in for expression, and roared like a sucking 
dove. 

Then a difficulty arose how the nymph was to 
be disposed of forthe night. Finally, Signora 
Fabri took charge of her. Harry undertook to 
explain the affair to her parents, and we parted, 
most of us to meet no more. 


* * _— oe * 


A few years afterwards I chanced to be passing 
through Milan. The city seemed to be quite 
exercised over their prima donna, the Signorina 
Panzella Panzelli. The papers were full of her, 
of her beauty, her voice, her charm; they told 
how often she was recalled, what masses of 
fiowers had been offered to her, what reams of 
canzoni the youth of Lombardy had composed 
in her honour. The name of the singer was to 
me utterly unknown ; that of the opera awakened 
reminiscences of old days, for it was the “ Marie 
Stuart.” 

I do not care for Niedemeyer’s opera, but I 
resolved to go in time to hear the old: air 
which he had the good taste to incorporate in 
his work. 
enormous auditorium was occupied, and con- 
spicuous in a loge d’avant-scene was the Duke of 
Charybdis, an Italian potentate who, according 
to report, had laid his wealth and his coronet at 
the feet of the songstress. 

I was just in time. 
It was.she, beyond a doubt, looking every inch 


La Scala was full, every place in the’ 


a queen. Her voite was fuller than of old; but 
had all the old pathos of her girlhood and the’ 
consummate art of good training: 

* Well,” said I, * she has» gained her point. 
The rustic is the Queen of Song.” 

As I was leaving next morning ‘I did not eall 
upon her, but intended to do'so-on my return 
from Rome. But on my return I found Milan 
disconsolate—La Scala’ knew her no more. She- 
had abandoned the scene of mimic life‘and real 


‘triumph for the tranquil enjoyments of home. 


She was no longer the’ singer; but-the great 
lady who had castles in Apulia, villas at Sorrento, 
and palaces in Rome. 


CHAPTER II. 


Arrzr the close of ‘a tour, when my theatric 
spear might have been turned inte a reaping 
hook, only I had no corn to-cut; I decided’ to 
spend a few years abroad away from*my dear 
native land, where I felt that I had, for the 
present; no duty to do. 

I found it as the medical attendant of- a’ 
gentleman who was visiting Italy in the hove 
of recruiting his health, which’ had been shat- 
tered by the fluctuations of thé gold room. 

Our wanderings brought us, at-length, to 
Nice, to that lovely angle ofthe world, which, 
sheltered. by mountains from every: northern 
blast, and basking im the sunbeams reflected: 
from the blue and tideless sea, is glorious with 
its tropical verdure and fragrance. 

I had often seen, at a distance, an invalid 
chair wheeled slowly along*the promenades; a! 
gentleman, tall and stately, attended it’ with: 
anxious care and ever-ready courtesy; two 
lovely children trotted and played and gam- 
bolled around the veiled form of ‘what I con- 
jectured was their mother. 

But her I had never yet seen, although I was 
dwelling in the same hotel where she and her 
family oceupied the grand’ suite of apartments 
on the second ‘floor. ’ 

I inquired who the sick lady was, and how 
shocked was I to hear that it was the Duchess 
of Charybdis, the lovely, the graceful, the 
generous. “* Ah;me! my Queen of Song,” I said, 
“my little Western flower, has it come to this? 
You, too. have giver. the easket without the 
gem, and the gem, like imprisoned pearls; is 
losing its lustre—nay, is broken and ruined,” 

By accident one day I was: descending the 
perron of the hotel just at the time when’ the 
duchess was slowly being assisted by her hus- 
band and her maids to mount, step by step, the 
broad and easy flight of ‘steps. 

What a change met my eyes! The hue of 
health had. faded from. the cheek which I had 
first seen browned with exercise,'a deadly pallor 
had replaced the roses to which the free,-fresh; 
country air had once given colour. The limbs, 
so strong, so active, so full of supple grace, re- 
fused their office; it was no longer the bold, 
Suffolk girl with her dauntless courage and 
untamabieable ambition that I was gazing on; 
it was no longer the singer whom'[ had admired 
of old, as'she came forward proudly amid the 
swell of music and the roars of applause to sing 
her melodies of triumph, of passion, of despair. 
It was a feeble woman, old before her prime, 
helpless and aweary of the world, whom I now 
met face to face after so many years and so 
many adventures. 

Yetshe knew me, orrathera slight flush spread 
ing over the wasted features betrayed ‘to’ me 
that my presence awoke some reminiscences, I 


how “all that’s bright will fade.” 
On my return the hotel clerk handed me a 
note, in which the duke presented ‘his compli- 


door, and begged him, if he was an Englishman, 
todo him the favour of calling on him at his 
apartment.” 

. To such @ note there was only one‘answer. I 
went. 


me with touching simplicity. The star of‘ his 





‘from home lately. 


bowed as I stood aside to pass, and then pro-'|: 
ceeded to wander by'the shore and meditate’|' 


ments *‘to the gentleman: he had met ‘at ‘the: 


The duke, evidently in great distress, received‘ 


apologised’ for troubling me. Madame was a 
compatriot of mine; she’had received no news 
Would I humour the caprice, 
the fancy of a sick lady, and speak with her 


‘about our commontcountry ? 


** Your presence will cheer her,” hecontinued ; 
“who knows whether she may not recover’ as 
quickly as she was stricken down ?) Whoknows 
what slightest words may restore the balance of 
the spirit, and: give her back to me and our 
children ?”’ 

He conducted me to the apartment where his 
wife lay supported: On a couch.’ He kissed ‘her 
pale brow and left the room, followed by’ an 
affectionate smile and‘ grateftl look. 

“I donot know your name,” she began ab- 
ruptly, speaking with’ difficulty, and clearly 
anxious not’ to throw! away breath on nrere 
words of ceremony. ‘I néver knew your name ; 
but Iam sure I'saw*you once years ago. Do 
you recognize me ?”” 

“I do recognize - you, madam,” I replied; 
“my recollection has been képt alive by seeing 
you the centre of all'eyes at La Scala.” 

«You heard me:sing ?” 

«Yes, I heard you in * Marie Stuart.’” 

«That old Scotch song ” 

« Yes, I have heard you'sing, and have'often 
spoken of your’ triumphs to’ my’ friends at 
home.” 

‘Your friends—and Harry: Leroy ?” she 





‘whispered, interrogatively. 


I hesitated before I replied. 

«Ah! I see,” she cried, with febrile anima- 
tion. “ You have’bad news. Three monthsago 
something seemed to break, here, here,” laying 
her tnin hand on'her breast, “and I have been 
dying ever'sitice. I havea husband who adores 
mé, whom I respeet and levé ; I am blessed with 
children, the envy of all beholders. and for their 
sake I wish to live. But I cannot~oh ! I can- 
not!” 

She paused in silence for a few moments, too 
weak for further speech. Then resuming : 

“So Harry ‘Leroy ‘is*no more.” 

« Madam; he is dead.” 

“I. knew it,” she said, in a low, awestruck 
tone. “I neversaw him butthat once; I never 
heard news of him; I never again met friends of 
his. Yet, fromthe day when I so rashly and 
imprudently*intraded :on his society, I have 
never been able to cease from thinking of him. 
It was not love; it was not friendship. His 
were the first words that started me on the road 
that has brought'mehere. Is it fate?’ Do you 
remember the»song I sang for him ?”’ 

With an activity recalling her earlier youth, 
she rose, unaided, from the couch, went to the 
piano, struck‘ a’ citord or'two, and sang with a 
fulness and vigour of ‘tone which ‘recalled ‘her 
best days on the stage’: 

§’il n’est que dans l’absence 
Remede a ma souffrance, 

La nuit, le jour j’ai beau souffrir, 
Je n’en veux jamais guerir.: 

Then, tottering to her couch, she murmured : 

I must follow him; yes, je m’en veux pas 
guérir, et je souffre. Mon Dieu, comme je 
souffre !”” 

I hurried to calf ‘assistance, and left her in 
the charge of her attendants. The last I saw 
of her, her husband was kneeling by her side, 
and the children weeping, they knew not 
wherefore, beside her couch. 

Tnat night, bells ringing loudly, the sound of 
hurrying feet, echoes of weeping and. wailing 
and solemn silence, told us that the duchess had 
breathed her last. 








THERE is nothing lower than hypocrisy... To 
profess friendship:and act’ enmity.is a sure 
proof of total depravity. 

Ivy religion could be made apart of life, 

ople could enjoy any proper amusements and 
be made better by them. 

Porunar Pxattosopny.—Let us’ hasten to 
make philosophy popular. If we wish philoso- 
phers to march onward, let us bring the people 
up to the point where philosophers now are.— 
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ART. 


SALVATOR ROSA: 

Tre character of the great painter Salvator 
Rosa is thus drawn :— 

« He was eminently musical, and accompanied 
himself upon the lute: with wondrous.skill. He 
went from one conversazione to another, singing 
and reciting, al improvviso, thus extending his 
fame by giving -himself.up.to.society. He saw 
all Rome desirous to possess: him; and it was 
now easy for him to make his singular genius 
known to all, not only ag a painter but a poet. 
It appears, in fact, that. the lute and canzonetti 
of the delightful Neapolitan musician, ‘gli faces- 
sero strada nell’ useir fuori come Pittore,’ ‘paved 
the way for the fame of the, painter.’ 

«A stoic upon, principle, but a voluptuary, by 
temperament, Salvator endeavoured ‘to assimi- 
late opinions and tastes so-little in accordance. 
Scarcely escaped from penury and absolute want, 
he already began to find 

Le superflu, chose tres necessaire. 
His dress became.as, remarkable for. its studied 
elegance, as it was unaffectedly from the showy 
splendour of that’ ostentatious age. ‘It was a 
fine sight,’ says his friend Baldinucci, ‘to see 
him pass along the streets of Rome, with a cer- 
tain dignified deportment, followed by a servant 
with a silver-hafted sword, while all who met 
bim gave way to-him.’ The many- pictures he 





’ painted of himself, and the descriptions left of 


nis person by his contemporary biographers, are 
vroofs that the personal vanity which his enemies 
nave numbered. among his vices, was. not. with- 
out foundation; and it appears that if he had 
been good for nothing else, he would-have been 
at least ‘ bon & peindre.’ 

“A person so distinguished, a character so 
ardent, with passions which time failed to sub- 
iue, and an imagination which lent its magic 
even to the merest objects of sense, naturally 
involved him at this period of, his life, and ina 
society where love was the business of all ages 
and ranks, in ties, to which he brought more 
truth, devotion, and sincerity than he found. 

“ The fifth cantata which he wrote, and which 
was set to music by his: friend Cesti, gives the 
impression of his being the most miserable and 
discontented of mankind. ‘ All bis lyrics’ (says 
the elegant writer who first made. them known 
to the English public) ‘ were complaints against 
nis mistress or mankind. But in his fifth ean- 
tata he deems his afflictions, like the stars of the 
firmament, countless; and makes the melan- 
choly confession; that out of six lustres which 
he had passed, he had not _knewn-the enjoyment 
of one happy day.” 





Tue Marerran or Art.—Anyone who is 
interested in the strange identity of the human 
mind everywhere; and in the necessary forms:of 
early art, can go to.the British Museum and 
examine the American and early Greek. pottery. 
(he Peruvian and Mexican vases are in the first 
room upstairs totheright, when you have passed 
the stuffed rhinoceros in the shiny old coat. 
Compare the Greek key pattern and the wave 
pattern on the vases, and compare the bird faces, 
or human. faces very like*those of. birds,.with 
the similar faces on» the clay pots which Dr. 
Schliemann dug up at Troy. The latter are 
engraved in his book on Troy. Compare the 
so-called “ cuttle-fish ” froma Peruvian jar with 
the same figure on the early Greek vases, most 
of which’ are tobe found in the last of the 
Classical vase-rooms upstairs. Once more, com- 
pare the little clay “ whorls”’-of the Mexican and 
Peruvian room with those which Dr. Schlie- 
mann found:sonumecous at Hissarlik. Thecon+ 
Viction becomes irresistible that all these objects, 
in shape, in purpose,.in character.of decorations 
are the same, because the.mind and. the: mate- 
rials of men, in their early stages of civilization 
especially, are the same everywhere. You might 
introduce old Greek bits of clay-work- figures or 


vases into a Peruvian collection; or might foist: 


Mexican objects among the—clay—treasures—of 
'ssarlik, and the wisest archsologist. would be 
deceived, Magazine of Art,” 





SCIENCE. 


—_>—_—_ 


Curomo Lrataer.—Experiments show that 
the new chromo leather—the result of the new 
tanning process, by bi-chromate of potash—ex- 
ceeds in tensile strength the bark-tanned article; 
also, that after it has’set under the necessary 
stress, it still retains an extraordinary amount 
of elasticity. 

In ** Knowledge,” we find the following among 
the replies to queries: ‘* Darwin, in the Descent 
of Man, quotes, severalinstances of human 
beings with projecting caudak vertebra, and I 
may say further that I ‘know an individual now 
living who has such a. tail.” The use of the 
first-person, singular indicates that .we may 
regard Mr.:.R. A..Proctor, the editor, as. himself 
the author of this statement: 


THz best. opportunities. for. adding to our 
knowledge of the ancient lake-dwellers of Swit- 
zerland occur when the lakes of that country 
for any reason reach a particularly low level. 
The water in Lake Constance has recently sunk 
toa! point below any to which it has fallen 
since 1805; and the result has been the exami- 
nation. of a considerable number of interesting 
lacustrine dwellings. Many of their implements 
have also been found. 

In regard to the injury done to the eyesight 
by artificial light, the common impression doubt- 
less is that colour has a good deal to do with it; 
but Professor W. H. Pickering, of Boston, 
declares thatthe intense heat thrown down by 
the reflectors is the chief cause of trouble. When 
a steady electric light is perfected, the advan- 
tage to human. vision will be immense, as its 
superiority will tend to prevent the further pro- 
duction of near-sightedness in those who are 
compelled to work ‘by artificial light. Professor 
Pickering ascertained. by experiment, some 
years ago, that the real, coiour of the sun is not 
white but bluish, and he now writes to.‘ Nature” 
that so far'as:mere colour is concerned the 
electric light resembles the sun morenearly than 
does the flame.of gas. 

QUICKSILVER AND ITs Errrcts,—Quicksilver, 
unlike other metals, is a.liquid at ordinary 
temperature; and is remarkable for its weight 
and beautiful silver colour and lustre. At very 
low temperatures it freezes, and may be ob-. 
tained. in the solid form, whilst, when very 
strongly heated, it. is converted into.a colourless 
gas. It readily combines with metals to form 
what is known as ‘an amalgam, a property of 
which advantage is taken in the extraction of 
the precious metals. Its purity is shown by its 
brilliancy and great mobility, the slightest speck 
of adhering dirt or dust being readily detected. 
It -is usually purified from mechanical admix- 
tures by squeezing it through a pockethandker- 
chief or piece of. wash-leather, or, by filtering it 
through a pin-hole in a sheet of paper. Quick- 
silver when contaminated by metallic impurities 
rapidly tarnishes on exposure to the air, and the 
presence of lead, tin, or zinc may be suspected 
if .a \little- globule rolled’ along a: smooth. dry 
sheet of paper, instead of preserving its spherical 
form, becomes partly adherent, and leaves be- 
hind it a “tail” or smudge... The injurious 
effects resulting from prolonged exposure to the 
vapour of mercury arewell known. Tey are 
observed in water-gilders (who plate with gold 
dissolved in mercury), looking-glass, silverers, 
barometer makers; workmen employed in quick~ 
silver: mines, and others exposed to the emana- 
tions of mercury. In most cases it induces a 
remarkable affection of, the: nervous system, 
manifested by the production: of) “shaking 
palsy,” or * the trembles.”” ‘The first symptom 
ig usually unsteadiness of the arm,.succeeded 
by. quivering of the muscles, and this at last 
"becomes almost.convulsive in its character. The 
tremulous hand can be no longer directed with 
precision, and aftera time can scarcely convey 
food. to, the mouth... An old ;writer,.deseribing 
theccaseiof one of his patients, says: He could 
not, with both his hands, carry'a glass half full 
of wine.to his mouth without spilling jit, though, 
he loved it too well to throw itaway.” 





FACETIA, 


> 
HOW DOTH THE LITTLE CARIBEE! 


A PARODY BY DR. WHATS: 


How doth the little Caribee 
Improve his youthful mind, 

And gain at breakfast, dinner, tea, 
Fresh knowledge of mankind ! 
«The proper study of mankind ”’* 

How well doth he pursue! 
How gladly swallow, and, I find, 
He doth digest it, too! 
The Christian’s heart may envious be, 
But his more liberal-breast 
Feels nothing but delight to see 
His enemy well dressed! 
With force and subtlety, how well 
He orders his attacks ! 

How skilfully he pians “a sell,” 
How neat he deals’ his ““whacks !” 
That thus my youthful years-be sped, 
Shall be my fixed endeavour; 
In cutting an acquaintance dead 
I then may grow as clever! 





Goon name for a bull-dog—Agrippa, 


A maw ever ready to scrape an acquaintance 
—ihe barber. 


Ir is no sign because a man makes a stir in 
the community that he is a spoon. 


Law is like a sieve: you may see through 
it, but you must be considerably reduced betore 
you can get through it. 

Sounp. Reason. — An. urchin, rebuked for 
wearing out his’ stockings at the toes; replied : 
“Toes wriggles, and heels don’t !’”” 

An’ affected singer at a Dublin theatre. was 
told by a wag in the gallery to “come out from 
behind his nose, and sing his song like other 
people.” 

A NATURALIST.claims, to have discovered a 
species of wasp that doesnot sting. What lots 
of fun he must have had in experimenting before 
he found it! 


* Proressor, why does a cat,, when eating, 
turn her-head first one way and then another ?’”” 
«For the reason,” replied the professor, “‘ that 
she cannot turn it both ways at once.” 


“I Hops you will find it warm-at home this 
bitter weather,” said a lady ‘toa poor Irishman. 
“‘Nivir you fear, ma’am,” said he; “my wife 
takes good .care to make it all that. for me.’ 

Tommy don’t like fat meat. One day the 
steak was very fat. “Tommy,” asked the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ will you have some beefsteak ?” ‘Yes, 
sir; but I don’t. want any that. has pork all 
round it.” 


« Tue bees are swarming, and there’s no end 
to them,” said Farmer Jones, coming into the 
house. His little boy George came in a second 
afterwards, and said there was an end to’one of 
?em, anyhow, and it was red-hot, too. 


Lirtte ALice was crying bitterly, and, on 
being questioned; confessed to having received 
a slap from: one of her playfellows. ‘You 
should have returned it,’’ umwisely said: the 
questioner. ‘ Oh,;I, returned. it, before,’ said 
the little girl. 


THe’ New Proversran PHriosopny.—Ask 
no woman her age. Never joke with a police- 
man.’ Do not play at chess with a_ widow. 
Never contradict a man whorstutters: Be civil 
to rich uncles and aunts... Your oldest, hat, of 
course, foram-evening party.: Alwaysisit next 
the carver, if you can; at dinner 
own secrets.. Wind-up your conduct; like your 
watch, once évery day, minutely examining 


whether you are fast orslow. Make.friends wita, 


the steward on board, a steamer; there's no 
knowing how soon you may. be im his-power: 





* “The proper study of mankind ii-man/’—Poris, . 


Keep your’ 
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WILL SHORTLY BE COMMENCED. 





SWEET INISFAIL. 


A.NEW NOVEL. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” 
“* The Sport of Fate,” “‘ The Husband’s Secret,” 
** Strawberry Leaves,” ‘‘ A Sapphire Ring,” etc. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON MR. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”—* Daily Telegraph.” 


** A book to read and be thankful for. It will be a day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
us another novel.”—“ Standard.” 


“No one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ = no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, will rised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
‘Tinsley pues, an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. .. . . Even the most case-hardened 
novel-reader, should he find bimself engaged with the 
second volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
night, wiil wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s, and the tale must be told and 
heard totheend. The striking mee ng thd y which, it will 
be remembered, the author of ‘ le Silas’ displayed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s ¢ift as well. He can his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more ve effective in reveal- 
ing the processes and ch of character than descrip- 
ee Mr. re power is essentially dramatic 
he excels in dialogue and situation There is a half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 





Grey and Sir William Midharst, as quick in interchange 
of dramatic cmpnestion, 38 anything we remember in 
fiction.” —“ Daily Ni 


“ He has chosen to aie what is wittily termed a sen- 
sation story, and he has managed at his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own line. This is strong 
speaking, but those who take our advice and read ‘The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict acc a fact which become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrigue 
is wrought out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the plot. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
degree. He cate’ tches your interest at the first page, and 
even if you are ed to be i ent ur rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your keenest attention. The book has not a dull pas- 
sage.” —" Vanity Fair.” 

“Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of the highest type, yet steer- 
ing clear of the unhealthy sensualism which mars the 
success of so many modern novels. ‘The Weird 
is an intensely interesting work.’’—“ Graphic.” 


“*A strange, powerful romance.”’—“‘ Globe.” 


** Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a auline 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure ot genuine crea- 
tive power.”’—* Spectator.” 

“This work alone would have been enough to hav@ 
established the author’s claim to a place amongst th 
first of living writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind.””—** Morning Post.” 


“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
omcowy contrasted human eccentricities, interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular ness.””— 
**Tilustrated London News.” 

“The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” 
—* World.” 

“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
* Atheneum.” 

fee hay Geodon gee “and the” be descriptions are 
almo: otoeraphic, an e story is vigorous], 
written.’ Sa White hall Review.” “ , 

“The novel is be pe nee | powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it a and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.”—* Globe 

“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
commend to all who care for a pealigtic A avy without 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mavp.—1. Mexico is situated on the north side of the 
isthmus which connects North and South America. 
2. The a — tr of every kind of metals— 
mercury, we, cop tin, with alum, crystal, 
vitriol, and different Pinas ot 3 of preciousstones. 3. Mexico, 
the oldest city in America, is the capital. 

G. H. Boutter.—Wash the tattoo-mark thoroughly 
= common —— acetic ey - an beeen gh pond = 
caustic potash, four grains with one ounce water. 
After the lapse of another half-hour, use one 
of dilute ric acid in one ounce of water. 

Jouw Wuitcurr.—Make a cupful of new milk quite 
warm, and drop into it twenty drops of aromatic 5 
Bandage the — with some pieces of soft rag di in 

before going — ve Wy tle _ in the 
pom using no soap, ap’ a glycerine. 
This will be found a semedy for free 

Rusr Rosz.—1. Hhepcrimaroy red ‘withenie: 2. The 
young lady is decidedly nice looking. 3. About eighteen. 

Txomas Browy.—To revive black cloth, brush the 
following powder well into the — Two Sgt “ 
Aleppo and one ounce 
vitriol, iron filings, and sumach, into owe pints of Tanoen, 
and evaporate them intoa powder. 

C. Hott.—We are unable to give you the information 
you require. 

Miss Witcxwoop.—1. Any hairdresser will buy them. 
2. The kind of es > ~ you mention is bought for 
the paper-mills. 3. We do not think it necessary for 
them to be torn in small pieces. 

Watter Artis.—l. New Mexico, bag Mh < the 
United States, lies between lat. 32° and 38° N., 103° 
and 118° W. 2. The people are exceedingly niente, and 
hold in abhorrence all labour and fatigue. Tey are 
— fond of —- and amusements. 3. Gold 

valuable pearl fishery dental Fé is the capital. 

i A. Cranz.—The new Bauer has completed all his 
arrangements. 

Awyxious Victror1a.—We do not understand your 
query. 

W. Wooprtetp.—We cannot in this column give you 
the amount of information you require. 

Youne Liserat.—l. We know of noremedy. 2. Prac- 
tise from round-hand copies. 

A ReapER.—We have no opening in that direction. 

C. R.—Apply for a catalogue from Mudie’s, and you 
will be sure to find the information you require. 

Avice Garzatr.—The mode of administering the 
pomegranate asa remedy for tapeworm is to steep two 
ounces of the fresh bark in two pints of water for twelve 
pyar then to ea _ whole down to a pint, and to give 

wineglassful of decoction every two hours 
till the whole is ‘elma 

A Surrrrer.—l. Nervous headache arises from dis- 
order of the stomach, and particular attention should be 
paid to diet and exercise. Rubbing the temples occa- 

sionally fe a little ether will remove the pain. 2. A 
sponge or piece of flannel dipped in boiling water, and 
ap lied, as bot as it can be bern 900s omits of pain, 
allay the severity of neuralgia, and often remove it 
altogether. 

Ienoramvus.—Sir Richard Westmacott was a sculptor, 
not a painter. He was born in London, in 1775. 

Junivus.—Plates of metal or tablets of stone were the 
first materials used for writing upon. 

J. H. C.—1. The great difficulty is to consume the body 
without allowing the escape of noxious gases. Siemen’s 
apparatus is the most effectual. 2. Lawn-tennis is now 
more fashionable than croquet. 3. No. 

Cuemist.—1l. Sulphate of zinc is formed by dissolving 
metallic zinc, or its oxide, in dilute sulphuric acid. 
2. Any lithographer will furnish you with what you 
require. 

Jotty Tar.—Why not inquire at Lloyd’s? 

Mitty P.—It was a most decided breach of ———_ 
to ask your age in that way. We should advise 
avoiding such an ‘uncouth specimen of a one: at _ 
till he has learned to display the ordinary traces of good 
breeding. 

Wip Cottzen.—You will assuredly come to grief, if 
you are not more careful. Your refusal, if couched in 
the terms you indicate, must ae pained your friend 
exceedingly. —s to — the feelings of others, if 
you would be truly belo 

Nimrop.—1. “ The Fiela”’ will omy. sens you ten 
sary information. 2. A revolver wou 

BreTrarep Onr.—What else could you —- from 
such a man? He jilts one ey to whom he had been 
engaged for two years to pa Lag Hones court to you, whom, in 
turn, be quits fora newer It was only what you 
might have expected. Is it not written | with apologies 
to the poet for twisting his meaning) : hat man 
done, THAT man may do”? Bea woman, ‘ot forget him. 

InquirER.—Twenty-eight per cent. is decidedly usuri- 
ous interest, but then the security offered is open to 
grave objection. Compared with the risk, the per cent- 
age is not high. 

Monts. —1. “‘A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance,” says the eA of men. We can a, no 
better recipe. 2. Rice water is nutritious, and is an ex- 
cellent remedy for relaxed bowels. 

ASPIRANT FOR Fame.—A long course of study would 





the too trash with the 'y 
novels.” —** Examiner.” 


“We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a long time.” —“ John B 


*Fullof interest which i increases with every chapter.” 





'y to fit you for the higher branches of litera- 
ture. Languages would also be useful, to give a certain 
tone to your - rem without which it would have little or 
no chance in the present day. 

Farrr.—l. It isa velges and slang ression, not 
mitable toa hdy’s lips. 2. He bas no children. 3. The 





—" Pictorial World.” 





le will cant enbinati” 








Ma’s Per.—l. You can procure paper ge of — 
ent from Butterick’s, in Regent Street. 2. Pep 
bpm on a cut will staunch the blood effect 

It will not make it smart, and is safer than a tually. 

which has been known to poison the wound. 3. Dorothy 

is, to our be merge Renee co eye and calls up 
in our imagination al: ‘ul associations. 

A amma Foster comes that we can say 
no longer 1s—pre-eminently the poet of the people, and 
has done more permanent good by his writings ¢ than any 
living versifier. Tennyson is very beautiful, but he has 
none of the everyday practicality of the American, of 
whose songs it may be said, in his own words, that they 
come 


**To touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to Heaven again.” 
troubled waters will stilt their gitation. “say tp Samte 
DY waters eir a: on. x) ts 
have lately been made which its tru jmeaa 

Historicus.—1. Charles II. was Seclaaient w styled “the 
mutton-eating king” by his favouri the Earl of 
Rochester. 2. You will find it in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale.” 

3. No. 4, The Jacobus was worth twenty-five shillings. 
Write again if we can be of any assistance. 

Trrep Janrt.—The early closing movement would 
confer a boon on many beside yourself if its ob: = could 
be attained. Every little helps, remember, an your 
share of the work by pesvending 700. friends ton F anv up 
Saturday afternoon shopping ne whole thing nds 
4, the public; if they won’t shop, the heopens a2 must 

Ax Earv’s Daventsr.—You need not fear. Teetotal- 
ism is becoming quite a and many of your 
order are ed abstainers—at the ~or of them the 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of 

Prxr10p.—It was not a public Stak 

J. H. C.—Get — s “Complete Letter Writer for 
Gontlomen,” price 6d 

GERALDIEE. — You are right; the —— of 
Hastings married Sir George Chetwynd, in 1870 
| een — Hynoptics relieve pain by producing 

Pp. 

Jut1a Dove.—The Guildhall was built in 1411, but was 
re-built in 1669, after the Great Fire of London. 

James P.—See our next number. 

= Sete ERe Rial ee he Tiathy Se OG, Bens Or in 


— —1, We think not. 2. It will probably become 
legal ere long. 

Puit.—You are liable to a fine if you omit the stamp. 

Don.—Victoria Park was opened in 1845. 

Ex.toy.—Consult a surgeon. 

ScHooLnor.—Blood may be kept limpid by addin 
neutral salt to it. ud “ ,! “ 

Cuixese.—There is, undoubtedly, an immense fund of 
information with regard to ancient literature stored away 
in China; but it has yet to be acquired and made known 
in this country. 





OUR SERIAL TALES. 


No. 
THE Hasnss or Turzz Goop WomEN commenced in 980 
Tue Hippen SPrine commenced in .., pam o. 990 
Drees axp FrotH commenced in ab: Gok | te, 
Tue WITHERED Brance commenced in coo = one 908 
Jan and JEANE commenced in .., ove coo cco, 988 
Br a Hatr’s BREapTH commenced in... ~ «2 «. 993 





ALL the back Numbers, Parts; and Volumes of the 
Lowpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five and Eightpence each. 

Tuz Lonpox ReapeEz, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; 3 or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirg ayy Fasxioy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and each. 

Everrsopr’s Jousnal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVIII. of the Lowpow Reapre. 
Price Four Shiliings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and Inpgx to Vol. XX XVIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. a 236 (May) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post free, Eightpence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reapgz, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+44 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
shouid retain copies. 


@ When no ee is given in the columns of the 
Lonpow Reader it m understood the Editor is un- 
i nen Sas tan seapath made 
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